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EDITORIAL 


ITH this, the sixtieth number of THE Gramo- 

PHONE, we reach the end of our first lustrum, 

and must begin to think about the end of our 
first decade. I suppose I ought to be worrying over 
intimations of approaching middle-age ; but I am not. 
I am worrying over our index. We have produced 
this every year at a considerable expense of money 
and a very large expense of time, energy, and patience 
without receiving the slightest encouragement from 
the large majority of our readers at the time of publi- 
cation, though no sooner is the index out of print 
than we receive every day for the rest of the year 
urgent and indignant orders for it. The index to 
Volume 5 will be ready on June 1st. Those who 
order it in advance will be charged two shillings; 
those who wait to buy until after publication will 
have to pay half-a-crown. I am sorry that we have 
to charge so much, but we tried the experiment of 
printing more at a popular price and lost heavily 
over our confidence. If every reader would support 
this index we could produce it for sixpence. I am 


not cracking up our own wares when I say that this 
index is useful. Our letter box every morning is a 
proof of it, because it is always full of letters asking 
questions that would not have been asked if the 
correspondents possessed the index. To dealers it is 
absolutely indispensable. I know that comparatively 
few dealers do me the honour of reading what I have 
to say about the instrument or machine by which 
they gain a livelihood, and I am sure that those who 
do read me will all be making use of our index. So 
that in lecturing the majority I am talking to the 
wind. But there must be, indeed there undoubtedly 
are many of my readers with a missionary bent, and 
I do earnestly beg such readers to devote a little less 
apostolic energy to the conversion of tone-arms and 
a little more to the conversion of dealers. The index 
to the fifth volume of THE GRAMOPHONE is just a peg 
on which to hang this sermon. There are much 
graver sins of omission on the consciences of many 
dealers than failure to use our index. About a month 
ago I voiced in the Sunday Pictorial the feeling that 
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we all have about the cost of records. They are 
obviously too expensive. The life of a disc has been 
considerably shortened by electric recording, and to 
balance this the price of discs must come down all 
round. There are already signs that this general 
reduction is on the horizon. The shifting of various 
Columbia light-blue artists into dark-blue is not 
merely an attempt to compensate Oxford for a 
recent slump in athletic prestige; the demobilization 
of various H.M.V. celebrities and their appearance in 
civilian black is not propaganda for disarmament. 
So I was astonished to hear from a high quarter that 
the dealers would not welcome my remarks about 
cheaper records. Now if the dealers, with a few 
notable and laudable exceptions, had done anything 
to bring about the present happy state of prosperity 
in the gramophone world I might be willing to avoid 
treading on their corns. But I see them going the 
way of the booksellers, who with a minimum of risk 
take a maximum of profit and do nothing to earn that 
disproportionate profit. Understand me, I am not 
talking about the leading gramophone dealers. There 
is hardly a bookshop in the British Isles that can 
compare with them in intelligent trading. I am 
talking to the average dealer who, when you ask him 
for such and such a record, says ** There’s no demand 
for that class of stuff here,’’ and who will not be cured 
of his defeatist attitude until customers make a habit 
of entering his shop with a pistol and demanding the 
music or his life. Not a day goes by but I receive a 
letter from somebody to say that he has been trying 
to get this or that accessory, to find out if this or 
that song has been recorded, to obtain this or that 
record, but that the local dealer could not give him 
any information. No, and the local dealer never will 
be able to give anybody any information until he 
realizes that he lives by human brains and imagina- 
tion and emotion, not by human stomachs. I notice 
with apprehension that major works are now being 
published in America at the same rate as here. That 
means without doubt that in a short time major 
works will be produced at a faster rate in America. 
To be sure, the population is larger. Still, we did 
lead, and I believe that if we had enough intelligent 
dealers we could continue to lead. But no, there’s 
no demand for that class of stuff. They prefer to 
ladle out cuties and sweeties and babies, for which 
class of stuff the demand is so brisk that there is no 
need to interrupt the afternoon nap to sell them. 
When the Beethoven centenary was in full swing last 
year one heard gramophone dealers groaning about 
the records of symphonies and quartets as if they were 
lava being belched forth out of a volcano. Well, it’s 
up to our readers with a missionary bent to do some 
useful work. We shall soon find America with as big 
a lead in the production of good music as it enjoys 
at present in the production of syncopated senti- 
mentality. I note as a sign of the times that the 
Editor of The Phonograph, which grows in excellence 


every month, has announced his intention no longer 
to review in detail the swarms of ephemeride that 
dance for a month and die. The reason is significant. 
He cannot afford the space. There is too much good 
music being published. I have no doubt whatever 
that our own recording companies are publishing over 
here all the good music that the public can absorb at 
present ; but the public will absorb a great deal more 
if the dealers will make an effort to put it before 
their customers in the right way. ‘* He was a bold 
man that ate the first oyster,’’ said Swift. But the 
man who ate the first whelk was just as bold. Our 
dealers forget whelks when they tell us there is no 
demand for oysters. Those who can eat whelks can 
acquire a taste for oysters. We accept too easily the 
notion that good music is caviare to the general; an 
ordinary herring’s roe is caviare to the infant-in-arms. 
The enjoyment of good music, the relish for un- 
familiar food, the manipulation of false teeth, these 
are all accomplishments we acquire gradually. 
Appetite comes with eating, but, Rabelais adds, thirst 
goes away with drinking. Customers who acquire an 
appetite for good music buy more and more of it. 
Jazz, on the contrary, resembles thirst, and thirst is 
easily quenched except by drunkards. 

I have written at some length on this topic because 
I do feel seriously perturbed by what I know is the 
obscurantist and obstructive attitude of many dealers. 
The British public has been choked off buying books. 
Do not let it be choked off buying records. 

My rash offer of a prize for the best three records 
omitted from my personal reviews has put me in 
rather a quandary, for while several readers have sent 
me two records I certainly ought to have mentioned 
I cannot for some reason or another agree with any- 
body about all three. For instance, Mr. John Locke, 
of Nottingham, reminds me of that most beautiful 
record of Elizabeth Schumann in Strauss’s Freund- 
liche Vision and Wiegenlied (H.M.V. 1065) and the 
Parlophone R.20026 of Pertile in two of the less 
hackneyed solos from Pagliacci. But the third record 
he names is that of Formichi in the Credo, and I did 
commend this in the March number. That seems to 
disqualify him even though he names such an ex- 
cellent ‘* runner-up”’ in the H.M.V. Kasbek, B.2506. 
Then Mr. W. H. Addison, of Kenton, picks Lotte 
Lehmann in Ocean, thou Mighty Monster (Parlophone 
R.20024). I certainly ought to have praised that, 
and equally I ought to have praised Guglielmetti in 
her Lucia mad scene (Col. D.1583). My only excuse 
for leaving her out is that I praised her warmly in 
the Sunday Pictorial. I cannot agree with him over 
his third record, which is Joseph Hislop in two very 
tiresome songs sung, in my opinion, without the least 
distinction of style and completely without sincerity. 
They were on H.M.V. DB.944. Mr. A. W. Williams, 
of Bristol, touches me up over Chaliapine in the Town 
of Kazan and the Bach Cantata Club, both H.M.V. 
But his third record is a Zonophone (A.824) of the 
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St. Olaf Choir, and it is only during the last month 
or two that I have been receiving Zonophone records. 
Nor am I going to be tackled too seriously over choral 
records, which I leave to more knowledgeable critics 
as a rule. I think the fairest thing to do is to add 
half-a-guinea to the prize and send half-a-guinea to 
each of these readers. And now I’m afraid I shall 
have to withdraw this offer because, with the amount 
of records I have to deal with every month, I simply 
cannot guarantee not to make a number of misses. 
Furthermore, I must beg readers who do me the 
honour of being interested in my opinions to supple- 
ment from the Sunday Pictorial my articles in THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 

The March bulletins were on the whole dull, and if 
His Master’s Voice had not come to the rescue in 
mid-March we might have called it the dullest month 
since new recording began. H.M.V. came doubly to 
the rescue, because there was also their special supple- 
ment, which would have been remarkable if it had 
contained nothing except the Budapest Quartet’s 
three discs of Mozart’s Quartet in B flat, known as 
the ‘* Hunt ’”’ Quartet. Considering how many re- 
cords arrive here every month, accidents are few and 
far between. Indeed, I believe that in five years not 
a dozen discs have been broken in the course of what 
is an exceptional journey. What a tribute to the 
competence of the packers! I salute them. How- 
ever, I regret that unkind fate chose to smash the 
middle disc of that Hunt Quartet, and though I don’t 
like worrying the companies, I’m afraid I shall have 
to ask for this particular disc again, so enchanting 
are the other two. It is the very perfection of playing 
and recording, like a good biscuit, crisp and sweet, 
but not too sweet. Two more very pleasant Mozart 
dises were those of the Sonata in G, charmingly played 
by Irene Scharrer. The fourth side was taken up 
with some jolly things of Purcell’s. I was dis- 
appointed to find Beethoven’s Pathetic Sonata again. 
It is played by Wilhelm Backhaus, who, for some 
reason or, other, has put on a scarlet tunic. I cannot 
understand why he wanted to leave the black labels. 
We all had the greatest respect and admiration for 
him in black. We all agreed that he had done per- 
haps more than anybody for piano recording. And 
now he must go and behave like Browning’s Lost 
Leader. The methodical recording of Beethoven’s 
sonatas at a reasonable price is at present the out- 
standing need. I heard some years ago that Lamond 
was going to record gradually all the thirty-two piano 
sonatas ; but where are they? However, we must not 
grumble. Five years ago, in the first number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, I was asking why Kreisler did not 
bequeath some concertos to posterity, and now we 
have his fourth. Five years ago I was reminding the 
recorders that Brahms had written other music than 
Hungarian dances, and now, after many of his major 
works, we have the great violin concerto. I do not 
honestly think that as a piece of recording this is up 








to the level either of the Beethoven or the Men- 
delssohn. I believe that the fault lies partly with the 
thickness of the orchestration, but also perhaps with 
the placing of the soloist. Somehow, Kreisler and the 
orchestra never seem quite at ease with one another. 
Still, it’s an ungrateful business to carp, and I dare- 
say I’m hypercritical. Isolde Menges supplemented 
the concerto with a beautiful little record of the 
Hungarian dances in B minor and G minor. 

Of the vocal records I was tremendously impressed 
by Maria Olezewska in the Habanera from Carmen 
and Printemps qui commence. My own opinion is 
that this gives the most realistic operatic effect we 
have had up to date. It has the same quality as that 
magnificent record from Germany of Berlioz’ Roman 
Carnival. Another record of Carmen—the lovely duet 
between Don José and Michaela, sung by Ansseau 
and Fanny Heldy—was a most welcome addition to 
our repertory. I have never liked Ansseau so well, 
and a French soprano makes all the difference. French 
tenors do not blend well with Italian sopranos. 
Among the Parlophone records, Margherita Salvi is 
a coloratura soprano of whom I shall hope to hear 
many more records. Her performance of Rossini’s 
Cavatina from The Barber was delicious. There was 
a fine orchestral transcription of Tristan’s arrival from 
the second act. Glorious music well recorded. 
Another noteworthy Wagner record was of Ivar 
Andrésen, the great bass, in two scenes from Lohen- 
grin. These Wagner excerpts at 4s. 6d. are a boon, 
for the Parlophone recording has reached a very high 
level, whether it be hot jazz or Wagner. Their 
bulletins continue to be the best arranged and most 
intelligently worded of all. And this praise is wrung 
out of me, because I am rather hurt with them for 
not sending me some exquisite Gaelic records of Neil 
Maclean. Through the kindness of a friend I was able 
to hear them, but now they are temporarily out of 
print, so quick was the recognition they won. They 
are indeed something quite out of the common. One 
of them is sung in the English paraphrase, and 
Sassenach readers will thank me for forcing upon them 
Deirdre’s Farewell to Scotland and Birlinn of the 
White Shoulders: A birlinn is an ancient galley. I 
may add that these exquisite records cost half-a- 
crown, so that all four will not be an extravagance. 

April brought us two C major symphonies, and 
though our friend—no, I’ll withhold his name—vwrites 
this morning that he is already sick of Schubert’s 
C major, I shall repeat defiantly what I said in the 
Sunday Pictorial, that its melodies are clear and 
lovely and prodigal as a torrent of Spring. I pre- 
ferred the H.M.V. version to the Columbia, because 
it was more romantic, and I am against half measures 
with romantic composers. This anti-romantic bias 
of our friend is due to keeping Sealyhams. Those 
who greatly love dogs are often unable to stand 
emotion from anything else. Cat lovers like myself 
are not subject to such a strain upon their feelings. 
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I feel about dogs just as our friend feels about 
Schubert. I feel about cats just as he does about 
Mozart. I read that Signor Mussolini has just 
abolished cats in Rome. I suppose he wants the 
Romans to keep wolves. Or perhaps he resents the 
cat’s individualism. 

The Parlophone Unfinished is an attractive affair. 
I should give it my vote as the best up to date. And 
now for one of the most delightful orchestral records 
ever published. That is a Sinfonia of Johann 
Christian Bach, a son of John Sebastian, which occu- 
pies two sides of a Columbia disc. Mengelberg is the 
conductor, and it really is charming. I have put it 
beside that Anacreon Overture of Cherubini which I 
liked so much. I did not care for the Lener Brahms 
Quintet so much as the Flonzaley at a first hearing, 
but it’s not fair to give a final opinion until one has 
heard it as often as the other. So I may be writing in 
a month or two to say I like it better. I much enjoyed 
the Schubert Sonatina in D major played by Albert 
Sammons and William Murdoch on three dark blue 
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ten-inch Columbia discs, and another Columbia record 
that appealed to me was the duet from Bellini’s 
Sonnambula, sung by Gentile and Lomanto. Gentile 
reminds me of the Galli-Curci of some years ago. I 
did not like the Galli-Curci of last March at all. 

In the Parlophone records of April I was greatly 
taken by the selection from Tchaikovsky’s Pique 
Dame, played by the Dajos Bela Orchestra. This is 
crammed with good tunes, and is a relief from per- 
petual Bohémes and Madame Butterflies. The 
Schubert songs sung by Lotte Lehmann are as one 
would expect—beautiful. 

John McCormack in the H.M.V. Easter supplement 
gave us a good record. So did Elizabeth Schumann, 
who has discarded red for black. 

The advance lists for May provide all sorts of 
excitements, so many, indeed, that I think I must 
keep my breath for Volume 6 of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

And please don’t forget the index. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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The Virtuous (ircle 

The London Office in Frith Street has for a long time been 
a good centre from which to make a tour of gramophone 
strongholds. From Keith Prowse in Coventry Street, the 
Pathé-Actuelle shop in Piccadilly Circus, up Regent Street 
by Edison Bell, H.M.V. and Columbia, along Oxford Street 
to Imhof’s, round by Foyle’s in Charing Cross Road to the 
Gramophone Exchange in Shaftesbury Avenue (with H. L. 
Wilson’s eyrie as a look-out post) the ring of forts is pretty 
strong, and the recent addition of Gordon’s shop in Great 
Newport Street and of Rimington Van Wyck (in the old 
Edison Bell premises) in Cranbourn Street has filled admirably 
a rather dangerous gap. But if Imhof’s were not so redoubt- 
able and up-to-date we should feel inclined to advocate a 
further gramophone shop to cover the ground between Oxford 
Cireus and Tottenham Court Road. Rumour says that the 
London Editor is thinking of emerging from his cellar and 
installing himself above ground again. 


Concerts 


As usual there is no space in which to report recent London 
concerts ; but there are two or three engagements in the near 
future to which we specially draw the attention of all our readers. 
The most delightful recital of Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
at the Grotrian Hall on April 24th, when they played Moy Mell, 
which they have recorded for the N.G.S., and many other things 
which ought to be recorded, is followed by another two-piano 
recital at the Wigmore Hall on May 2nd, to be given by Jean 
Wiener and Clement Doucet, whose programme ranges from 
Bach to Gerschwin. Doucet’s Columbia record of Chopinata 
and Wagneria ensures a great welcome to these two real artists 
who have turned their art to Hallelujah, The Man I love and 
The Birth of the Blues; and more records from Columbia will 
be demanded in consequence. On May 5th Adila Fachiri 
and Professor D. F. Tovey are giving a recital at the Wigmore 
Hall. It is high time that they made records of some of the 
sonatas that they play with so much authority. Thirdly, on 
May 11th at the Aeolian Hall, the International String Quartet 
(André Mangeot, Boris Pecker, Frank Howard, Herbert 
Withers) will play the Mozart Quartet in F major (No. 23) and 
the Franck Quartet in D major. Members of the N.G.S. will 
not miss this opportunity. 








The Schubert Centenary 


Our review pages every month contain an adequate contri- 
bution to at least one aspect of the Schubert Centenary, and 
we shall make no attempt to compete with our musical contem- 
poraries in long biographical and critical articles. It is enough 
for our readers if we draw attention to the best that can be 
read elsewhere : and at the moment it seems doubtful whether 
any Schubert articles will be more attractive to the ordinary 
music lover than those in The Musical Courier for April 12th, 
19th and 26th. Every aspect of his music and life is comprised 
in these three numbers, and the Pictorial Biography alone is 
worth the trouble of securing copies from the London Office 
at 175, Piccadilly, W.1. . 


Stanley Chapple 


The name of Mr. Stanley Chapple as an accompanist and as 
conductor of the Aeolian Chamber Orchestra is held in high 
esteem by those to whom the old Vocalion catalogue was 
refreshing fruit ; and his appointment as Recording Manager 
and Musical Director of the new Electramonic Company is 
more than ordinarily interesting. No one can wish him success 
(and a free hand) more than the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. 





VOICE TRAINING 
and 


THE ART OF SINGING 


Far information and advice upon every branch 
of the Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. Herman Klein 
at his Studio Residence: 

40, Avenue Rd., Regent’s Pk., N.W.8 
Telephone: Primrose Hill 0047 
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ROUND THE RECORDING STUDIOS 


No. Il1I—Recollections and Reflections 


By ARTHUR H. BROOKS of oe Graphophone Company, 
imited. 


(In an Interview with Perceval Graves.) 
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(INTERVIEWER’S NoTE.—It was in the cheerful waiting-room of the Recording Studios at Petty 
France that I first met Mr. Brooks, who straightway introduced me to Sir Henry Coward. Sir Henry 
had come for a demonstration of some trial records, and these were criticised by both gentlemen with 
fine impartiality. Before this audition I was looking at the signed portraits of musical celebrities on 
the walls, and noticed that Madame Clara Butt’s photo bore the inscription, ‘* To patient Mr. Brooks, 
1926.’ Patience must obviously be one of the cardinal virtues of a successful Recording Manager. In 
this sanctum, between telephonic interruptions and spells of correspondence through the Dictaphone, Mr. 
Brooks allowed himself to be interviewed in two sessions. He is a valued member of The Savage Club 
and The Thirteen Club. His caricature, here reproduced, is by a famous Brother Savage, John Hassall, 
R.I., and portrays him doing penance for that frivolous ‘* September Morn ” Christmas card disguise 
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of 1926.) 


ON TOUR. 


BOUT thirty years ago I was a struggling 
member of the theatrical profession on tour 


with such musical comedies as ‘*‘ The Gay 
Parisienne *’ and ‘*‘ The Lady Slavey,’’ at the stupen- 
dous salary of £2 per week. I also acted in Shakes- 
peare and ‘* The Sign of the Cross.’’ Of course, two 
pounds went a long way in pre-war days, when a 
penny was worth all of four farthings. It is interest- 
ing to recall that in those days Gustav Holst played 
the trombone in theatre orchestras, and look where 
he is to-day. In 1903 I was “ at liberty ’’ and 
practically starving for three whole months. During 
these enforced vacations I used to manage “ side- 
shows ”’ for that astute Exhibitions promoter, Imré 
Kiralfy, at Earl’s Court. In fact, had I stuck to the 
role of showman, there might have been another 
C. B. Cochran in the field. However, I chucked up 
my job, and one day in the street ran across a man 
whom I had helped at the Exhibition. 

He had introduced into this country a metal name- 
stamping machine which worked on the slot principle, 
and was a great draw particularly with the young- 
sters. It so happened that I had done him a good 
turn by placing some of these exhibits in advantage- 
ous positions without any extra charge. The manager 
remembered this small service, and promptly gave 
me an introduction to Nicole Fréres, who used to 
deal in Swiss musical boxes in Ely Place, Holborn. 


FROM STAGE TO STUDIO. 

That firm offered me the job of impresario to engage 
artists to make phonograph records for them. I 
happened to be acquainted with Steve Porter, an 
American, who was at that time recording manager 


for a ‘‘ cylinder’? firm in Hatton Garden, and 
promptly fixed up a contract with him. He turned 
out some examples for Nicole Fréres and then went 
out to India. Having carefully watched him at work, 
I asked leave to try my hand at this occupation, and 
made my initial effort with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, whose records came out as well as any others 
then on the market. The soprano’s name I have 
forgotten, but the tenor was Carlo Dani, the baritone 
Pini-Corsi, a fine artist, and the contralto Eleanor de 
Cisneros, a Portuguese prima donna. 


CARDBOARD DISCS. 


Our discs were made of cardboard, with celluloid 
on either side coated with acetone and rouge. I have 
one of them still at our Recording Studios. It is a 
seven-inch record of Ellen Wright’s erstwhile popular 
** ballad,”’ ‘* Violets,’ and plays for two and a half 
minutes. Considering it was made by Harrison 
Latimer, the popular Stage Director of The Old Vic, 
twenty-seven years ago, it has worn very well indeed. 
By the way, Mr. Latimer is a valued assistant in our 
Recording Department to-day. These little discs 
were retailed at a shilling apiece. As we were much 
in advance of our time, we were compelled to put the 
shutters up, and I was stranded once more, this time 
with a wife, two children and £7. 


LONDON TO BERLIN AND BACK. 

At that time Berlin was the home of the “ talking- 
machine ”’ industry, so I decided to take the plunge 
and see what prospects Germany might have in store 
for me. In Berlin I met F. M. Prescott, the original 
proprietor of The Zonophone, which he subsequently 
disposed of to His Master’s Voice. Mr. Prescott pro- 
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moted the International Talking Machine Company 
of Berlin, who used to manufacture Odeon and 
Fonotipia records, now owned by the Carl Lind- 
stroem Company Ltd. For some time I stayed in the 
German capital and made records for the I.T.M. 
people by what was called the acoustique method, 
in other words, direct on to the wax. This was all 
excellent experience for me and stood me in good 
stead when I joined up with Mr. Louis Sterling, 
Managing Director of The Col- 
umbia Graphophone Company 
Ltd., with whom I have been 
associated ever since. We 
started in a very small studio 
in the City Road, London, and 
for a time acted as English sell- 
ing agents for the Fonotipia and 
Odeon disc records. I never 
made any “ cylinder ”’ records 
myself. 
SERVICEABLE 
DIAPHRAGMS. 


The wall on the right of my 
office desk at Petty France is 
hung with two historic souven- 
irs, to wit, a pair of diaphragms 
of my own construction. These 
are framed and bear this touch- 
ing epitaph :— 





R. I. P. 

1911 and 1926. HH / 
Two OLD AND FaIrHFuL | 
SERVANTS. | 











It is noteworthy that these | 
diaphragms alone were used for ||’ 
making every record rendered | 
by Columbia artists in England 

from 1911 to 1926, when the 
electrical process was respon- 

sible for their withdrawal. 


WIRELESS v. 
GRAMOPHONES. 


Though naturally prejudiced 
in favour of the gramophone in- 
dustry, I have a first-class wireless set installed 
in my home, and am therefore in a position to 
compare results. There can be no doubt whatever 
that gramophone record reproduction is far superior 
to wireless reception. All gramophones manufactured 
by the leading companies are standardised, whereas 
radio outfits are turned out by scores of makers 
{amateur and professional), good, bad and indifferent. 











MASA 4 
<i ‘TOGAE 


Electrical recording combines all the best elements 
of radio with more consistent ‘“ reproduction ”’; 
moreover, it is not subject to such handicaps as 
** atmospherics,’ ‘** oscillation,’’ and similar defects. 
It is an established fact that broadcasts of gramo- 
phone records are, on the whole, highly effective. 


EAR TESTS. 


I do not profess to be a profound musician, but I 
happened to be blessed or cursed 
with an exceedingly sensitive 
ear. In fact, though I may 
have never seen the “ score ” 
of an orchestral work in course 
of being recorded I am in- 
variably able to spot any mis- 
takes which are sometimes made 
by its executants. Presumably 
this is a natural gift. Many of 
our leading conductors have en- 
dorsed my criticisms, although 
unable to explain this power of 
detection. For an_ effective 
analysis of records one must 
have absolute quiet, so at the 
end of a week’s strenuous work 
in the studios I have all the 
records brought in to me to try 
over in the silence of my sanc- 
tum. We are living in an age 


traffic in our busy thoroughfares 
and other varieties of din, so it 
is as well to keep clear of all 
distracting sounds when con- 
centrated upon the preliminary 
tests. 


THE VOCALIST’S 
VADE MECUM. 


Singers who aspire to make 
successful records should possess 
first-class technique in the 
craft of placing and producing 
their voices, and that intelli- 
gence and sensibility without 
which they cannot hope to 
master the art of interpretation. 
To these requisites I would add 
‘*temperament.’’ Some are born 
temperamental, others achieve temperament through 
force of circumstances, but none can have it arti- 
ficially thrust upon them by teaching. The successful 
record is by no means “‘ the voice, the whole voice, 
and nothing but the voice.’’ The late Mr. Gervase 
Elwes, for example, had rather a small voice, but was 
an artist in every sense of the word. I recall one 
memorable evening when he recorded Dr. Vaughan 
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Williams’ ‘“‘ On Wenlock Edge,’’ to the accompani- 
ment of the London String Quartet. Hardened 
listener though I am, I was carried away with the 
beauty and refinement of his temperamental interpre- 
tation. He was always a singer, never a mere 
vocalist. If genius is the capacity for taking infinite 
pains, the late Sir Charles Santley possessed this gift 
in the highest degree. When he came to our studio, 
new to the work, he accepted without cavil every 
suggestion I ventured to give him, and insisted on 
making his records over and over again before we 
could be certain that they would give satisfactory 
reproductions. And with what result? Our Santley 
records still command a steady sale, and regularly 
every quarter we send his representative a cheque for 
royalties. 

A recent visitor to our studios was an eminent 
publicist. He has a certain difficulty in pronouncing 
his “* r’s,’? and when his first record was played over 
to him he was greatly intrigued to hear himself as 
others heard him. When it was finished he turned to 
me and remarked, ‘‘ No wonder the people don’t like 
me much with my horrible Oxford accent.” 

Another great man recently making records, in his 
early days represented an important house of Ameri- 
can publishers and magazine proprietors. This firm 
was most enterprising, and our friend had been so 
fortunate as to secure for them a poem by the Poet 
Laureate of the day. Judge of his amusement on 
receiving this cable from Putnams :— 

** Heartiest congratulations on poem Tennyson. 

Secure chatty interview with Pope on Home Life 

in Vatican.”’ 


A MATTER OF SPELLING. 


Mistakes will happen even in the best-regulated 
factories. And here is the story of a geographical 
error which might have proved expensive. It may 
be remembered how, during the Peace negotiations 
an eminent British Statesman (according to our news- 
papers almost all politicians of Cabinet rank are 
** statesmen *’) confused Silesia in Germany with 
Cilicia in Asia Minor. The Columbia confusion was 
equally comic and furnishes almost an exact parallel. 

Last May I travelled to Bayreuth for an interview 
with Herr Siegfried Wagner, son of the composer, to 
discuss with him a contract for recording excerpts 
from ‘* The Ring ”’ at the Schauspielhaus. We soon 
came to mutually satisfactory terms, and I wrote to 
our London Factory for the necessary blanks and 
electrical equipment. I waited and waited. Six 
weeks elapsed and not a sign of the gear. Finally, I 
ascertained that the equipment in its entirety had 
been shipped to Beyrout, Syria. So I requisitioned 
fresh supplies and brought them with me to Bayreuth, 
Bavaria, and started right away on the records. 
After a five weeks’ sojourn I found myself short of 
cash, and, on a certain Wednesday, I wrote to 
England for a further remittance. My correspondent 
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accordingly sent the bank a letter of identification 
stating that he was dispatching a letter of credit 
which would arrive on the following Monday. Mon- 
day came, but with it no letter of credit. A rumour 
went abroad that I had decamped without paying my 
musicians. There was no question of my trying to 
escape. I remained at Bayreuth in pawn, still 
wondering what had become of that letter of credit. 
Would you believe it, but once more the great 
geographical error had been perpetrated. The letter 
of credit had been sent to Beyrout, Syria. In the end 
the siege was raised. It may have seemed amusing 
enough at the time, but I have no desire to repeat 
the experience. 


DANCE RECORDS. 


Marvellous strides have been made to-day in the 
recording of dance music, and it may interest readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE to know that, so far as my own 
Company is concerned, seventy-five per cent. of our 
dance records are bought almost exclusively for 
listening purposes and not for use in the ball-room 
and dance-hall. Over here in England we have a com- 
paratively small market for our ‘* hot ”’ records, 
which is practically limited to our Bright Young 
People who are, so to speak, the highbrows of the 
Dance World. It is the *‘ sweet melody ”? numbers 
that appeal to the million. 


THE ‘* LOUD” RECORD. 


I prefer not to be drawn into the controversy con- 
cerning the ‘* loud ”’ record, but will content myself 
with two statements. Firstly, the dealers maintain 
that their customers prefer their records loud. 
Secondly, the ** loud ”’ record originated in Germany, 
where it is known as the Stark Ton Rekord. Person- 
ally, I find that mere volume, sans quality, leaves me 
stone cold. 


FACTORY FACTS. 


And here, to help the uninitiated, let me preface 
some brief observations about the manufacture of 
our records down at Earlsfield with a few essential 
definitions :— 

Waza Master. 
on. 

Copper Master. The ‘* negative ”? obtained by 
copper-plating the Waa Master. 

Copper Mother. The “ positive,”’ obtained by 
placing another layer of copper over the 
Copper Master. 

Stamper. Or ‘** pressing matrix,”’ is produced by 
plating the Copper Mother, and is faced 
with nickel to withstand the pressure of 
the hydraulic presses. 

Each press distributes a weight of sixty tons evenly 
over an entire record. A single presser can turn out 
from six hundred to eight hundred records per diem. 


The wax, after it has been recorded 
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INSPECTIONS AND TESTS. 


After pressure, every record is carefully examined 
by women workers for manufacturing flaws, and 
checked to ensure that it bears the correct label. The 
discs then go next door to the Finishing Department 
for a second inspection. If passed, they are edged 
and given a fine polish. A third inspection ensues 
before they are finally bagged. Their next destina- 
tion is the Stock Room, where they are checked with 
their appropriate cards and placed in racks. Every 
fiftieth record from each presser is submitted to our 
testers for audition and notification of any manu- 
facturing defect. All rejected by the chief tester are 
scrapped and must be replaced by copies made from 
spare or new Stampers. Our records must also under- 
go a durability test, every new record being played 
over on a gramophone thirty or forty times. Finally, 
they must secure the approval of our London Com- 
mittee before they can be listed in our catalogues, so 
you can see every effort is made to ensure perfection. 


RECORD INGREDIENTS. 


The centre core of a record is composed of mineral 
earths and resins, and the surface material on either 
side is the finest powder, made of almost identical 
ingredients, spread evenly over two thin discs of 
specially prepared paper-like substance so as to 
eliminate ** scratch ”’ as far as possible. 


FACTORIES ABROAD. 


A little sketch of recent Columbia history may serve 
to emphasise that Columbia is a British concern. 
Formerly we were a branch of the American Columbia 
Company ; in 1922 we bought ourselves out and be- 
came independent. In 1925 we purchased the 
American Company, and so the British child 
swallowed up the parent. 

We have other Record Factories in Paris, Milan, 
San Sebastian (Spain), Santiago (Chili), Sydney 
(New South Wales), and we have recently erected 
one in Tokio equipped with machinery and dies made 
in England. To teach the native workers we have 
sent out instructors from our Earlsfield Factory, and, 
judging by the publicity accorded to the enterprise, 
Japan should prove a fruitful field for our activities. 
Our American Company’s Works are at Bridgeport, 
Conn., U.S.A., from which they send us over quan- 
tities of ‘* positives,’’ more particularly of dance 
numbers, for manufacturing records for home and 
continental consumption 


SOME STATISTICS. 


At Earlsfield, on an average, we employ some 2,000 
workers. Over 15,000,000 labels are kept in stock. 
Approximately 45,000 matrices are stored there. The 
copper contained therein weighs 40 tons. 


A SENSATIONAL OUTPUT. 


At Earlsfield last December we made 2,300,000 
records by dint of working overtime. Mere statistics 
sounded cold and unconvincing until our experts 
produced these calculations :— 

(1) Placed edge to edge, they would extend from 
London to Edinburgh. 
(2) Placed one on top of another, they would 
make a pile over six miles in height, an 
altitude exceeding that of Mount Everest. 

All things considered, no wonder the gramophone 

industry is booming! 





ef Correction by Perceval Graves 


I owe both Mr. O. C. Preuss, of The Parlophone 
Co. Ltd., and Mr. Fred Gaisberg, of The Gramo- 
phone Co. Ltd., an apology. In the April number, 
at pp. 453-4, under the caption ‘* Eastward Ho,’ I 
have credited Mr. Gaisberg with saying: 

**In case my good friend O. C. Preuss, of The 
Parlophone Company, imagines that it was he who 
made the pioneer recording voyage to the East twenty 
years ago, let me proceed to disillusion him.”’ 

What Mr. Preuss actually did say to me at my 
interview with him which appeared in your March 
number was: 

** It was, I think, in 1910 that I made my first trip, 
for the purpose of securing some Arab records, to 
Tunis and Algiers.’’ 

By a strange confusion of thought, I had it in my 
mind that he said, ** I made the first trip.’’ Hence 
the mistake, for which I am solely to blame. It 
would be interesting to know who, in fact, made the 
first records in The East and for what Companies. 
Perhaps some gramophone historian can supply the 
information. 


British Model Theatre Guild 


The Exhibition of Model Theatres, etc., at the Faculty of 
Arts Gallery in Golden Square, April 9th to 21st, was very well 
done ; and in case any of our readers with a taste for dramatising 
his operatic records has not heard of the Guild, here is the 
secretary's address: Seymour Marks, 65, Hosack Road, 
London, 8.W.17 


P. G. 


BABB BABABAAAPAUAAAAAAA— 


THOUGHTS ON MUSIC 
A Calendar selected and arranged by 
HERVEY ELWES 
(216 pp. S8vo. Cloth 3s. Od, Postage 3d.) 

This is a collection of thoughts on the most delightfu of the arts, 
from the works of many authors—poets, essayists, and critics. 
The quotations are strung together in the form of a calendar, 
providing a musical accompaniment throughout the year A 
great deal of copyright material is included, and the contents are 
so arranged that in many passages the thought is carried on from 
one extract to the next, giving the impression that the writers, 
old and new, are debating among themselves various topics of 
musical interest. A number of anniversaries are noted, with a 
suitable quotation attached to each. 


“THE GRAMOPHONE,” 58, Frith Street, London, W.1 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anp THE SINGER 


(Continued) 


The New Columbia Operatic Records—I 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


PUR si muove! What Galileo said of the earth 

is equally true of the big gramophone houses : 

they do keep on moving. (So, I am told, do 
their shares on the Stock Exchange ; but that concerns 
me not in the least.) Each is progressing steadily 
as a good, well-behaved planet should in its own 
orbit, and shedding new light en passant upon 
familiar objects that needs a little brightening up. 
Really the New Process is a. godsend. It has come 
in the nick of time, to stimulate the activities of 
creation and renewal in this section of the world’s 
business, at the very moment when the world itself 
was beginning to realize the vast artistic potentialities 
of a great mechanical product. The result seems to 
be, amazingly enough, that the demand for machines 
and records is for the moment greater than the supply. 

For the last three months I have written about the 
H.M.V. Operatic Supplement. This month I come 
to Columbia’s newly-issued list of grand opera 
records, and I am very glad to be able to deal with 
them forthwith. The opening words of our Editor’s 
brilliant article on ‘‘ Re-recordings ”’ in last month’s 
GRAMOPHONE prepared me for this eventuality, while 
his subsequent reassuring remarks about my notices 
of the H.M.V. supplement, if too modest concerning 
himself, afforded me a great deal of pleasure. We 
both feel, I think, that even though opinions may 
sometimes differ slightly in the evaluation of identical 
material, our main purpose is the same, namely, to 
enable the reader to choose the best out of the 
multitude of records that are constantly being issued. 
I also agree that it doesn’t matter if many of the re- 
recordings are of hackneyed operatic arias, as well 
as of other and fresher numbers, so long as the singer 
does them well and imparts new interest to them 
under the improved conditions yielded by the electri- 
cal process. 

This reflection leads me to another which is not 
less important, and that is the actual provenance or 
source—perhaps I ought to call it the nationality— 
of these re-recordings. I refer, of course, not to the 
artists who sing them, but to the country in which 
they are made. How are these countries—America, 
Germany, Italy, France, and England—comparing 
with each other in the race for supremacy, if there be 
one? At the present moment, as it seems to me, 
there is a considerable disparity between them in point 
alike of musical quality and artistic merit. I do not 
— being actually called upon at this par- 


ticular juncture—to differentiate between the five 
countries I have named, much less to award the palm 
in a contest that is as yet far fror: over. At the same 
time I feel that it is part of my critical duty, at the 
period of vital and rapid transition which we are 
passing through, to make one or two comparisons, 
and also one or two suggestions, that might prove to 
be of a useful kind. 

My impressions may be founded to a certain extent. 
upon guesswork; and yet somehow 1 know that I 
cannot be far wrong in my surmise as to the places 
where the new records are being made. As often as 
not the label tells us by giving the name of the opera 
house or the orchestra or the chorus; these being, 
indeed, part of the legitimate attraction that the 
up-to-date disc is supposed to hold out to the inter- 
ested purchaser. But then there are also a large pro- 
portion, I might even say a majority, that tell us 
nothing about the liew de provenance beyond the 
style or title of the manufacturing firm, which is, 
after all, as it ought to be, the main guarantee of 
excellence. I need scarcely add that these observa- 
tions (like all that appear above my signature in this 
journal) have reference exclusively to vocal records. 

In my recent review of the new H.M.V. operatic 
records I took occasion to express the belief that 
many of them were manufactured in America; nor 
did that detract from my high opinion of their 
quality. How could it? I have no prejudices in this 
matter, and it is my custom to judge things purely 
on their merits. But I do know from experience that 
the American makers of records are at least the 
equals of the English in the capacity for taking 
infinite pains which someone (it wasn’t Carlyle) once 
gave as the definition of the word “‘ genius.” They 
have, in addition to improving their instrumental 
accompaniments, gone far along the road to a correct 
balance of dynamic strengths and the reduction of 
tonal force to its proper limits. We are doing credit- 
ably in the same direction, though not quite so well 
as we ought. The Germans vary a great deal. Their 
recording of the Wagner scores has improved, and in 
Lieder they are succeeding, in spite of their childish 
obbligati, in preserving a better sense of unity and 
delicacy coupled with the individuality of the singer. 
Occasionally in Wagner the solo voice is much louder 
than it need be; but, on the whole, it is steady, in 
tune, and of splendid quality. As a rule the piano 
accompaniments to the Lieder sound as bad as those 
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to the operatic excerpts sound good. The compara- 
tively few French records that I hear sound like 
faithful and accurate reproductions of the original, 
whatever it or they may be. 

I come now to the Italians, and therewith to the 
new Columbia “‘ grand opera ”’ list. I may as well 
confess that it is entirely responsible for my odious 
behaviour in instituting these comparisons. The 
simple truth is that the Columbia lot—a representa- 
tive collection of pieces from no fewer than thirty-six 
operas—is, with but two or three exceptions, the work 
of purely Italian singers and originally sung in Milan. 
Now, primé facie, they should be all the better for 
that; since the artists are justly announced as 
** world-famous,’’ are most of them well-known to 
the cognoscenti of the gramophone, and include 
exactly half-a-dozen of the ever-growing list of foreign 
celebrities who are to appear at Covent Garden this 
season. Leaving aside for the moment the question 
of individual merit, I feel bound to say that the in- 
terest of these records lies chiefly in the voices and 
the singing—hardly ever in the effect of the ensemble, 
the beauty of voices and instruments in combination, 
such as we should expect in the opera house under 
the magic wand of a Toscanini or a Bellezza. It is 
precisely here that I feel that Italy is behind the other 
nations. Its best singers sound to my ears as though 
they were getting careless in front of the microphone. 
They are also judging indifferently the power and the 
quality of their own voices. The studio orchestras are 
inferior to the Americans’, the Germans’, and our 
own. The whole arrangement is apparently super- 
vised with less meticulous care and due observance of 
light and shade, of cause and effect. This impression 
is by no means a new one, and, despite exceptions, it 
is inescapably confirmed in the series I am now 
dealing with. 

There is nothing wrong, so far as my ear can per- 
ceive, with the recording itself. In fact, it is as clean 
and clear in definition, as penetrating and powerful 
in tone, as are recordings by electrical process done 
anywhere else. What I find inferior in the Milanese 
output lies in the musical generalship, or, rather, the 
absence of it, and the mistakes committed in the 
disposition of forces. The balance between voices, 
between soloists and choristers, or between these and 
the orchestra, is seldom accurately adjusted; and, 
although the fault is a common one, it seems to be a 
trifle more conspicuous here than elsewhere. It 
betrays itself more frequently in a cascade of blurred 
sounds, which in the big ensembles degenerates into 
mere noise. Then, again, the instrumentation of the 
accompaniments to some of the old operatic pieces— 
especially those which used to be denominated the 
** big guitar ’’ sort—are by no means deftly handled. 
A glaring illustration of this is the vamping bass, 
marking the bar with a single staccato note, in several 
of these pieces, by an obstreperous brass instrument, 
either a tuba or still more ancient ophicleide, after 


the fashion of the pre-war German band. Such a 
thing should never have been tolerated. How much 
better work can be done is shown in the treatment of 
the Puccini items—notably an admirable record of 
the final duet from Tosca, which I shall speak of again 
in its turn. 

Happily the singers, knowing the particular genre 
that suits them best, are as much at home in the older 
as in the modern operas, though not invariably in 
both. The Italian vocalist of to-day is trained upon 
a certain model or pattern. Tenors resemble each 
other so closely both in timbre and style that very 
often the expert listener finds it hard to distinguish 
between them. (I might suggest to my Editor that 
it would be great fun to start a competition for guess- 
ing the right names of the various tenors who oblige 
us so frequently with La donna é mobile or Lucevan 
le stelle, the test to be applied with brand-new 
records.) I quote as an example of this resemblance 
Pertile and Lazaro in the selections from Andrea 
Chénier and Turandot. Most of the popular sopranos 
at the Scala and other big Italian theatres nowadays 
are cast in the same identical mould, albeit their 
voices may differ in quality and degrees of steadiness. 
The contraltos, baritones, and basses can be more 
readily distinguished from each other. 

To sum up, the position of Italy among the leading 
record-making countries is by no means all that it 
ought to be. It should, of course, be on a level with 
the best of them, and until that goal has been arrived 
at a heavy responsibility will rest upon the shoulders 
of those concerned. Meanwhile the other countries 
are not likely to stand still. America will grow 
more painstaking and give us a more polished 
product. Germany will be striving after stronger 
and ever-stronger realism, dramatic atmosphere, and 
clever tonal effects. We shall, I hope, continue to 
lead the way in the reproduction of oratorio and 
choral mass-ensembles, as well as in the great in- 
strumental departments where, it appears to me, 
England is now running a pretty even race with the 
other two countries just named. Italy’s ‘* job ”’ is 
clear. You have only to compare the quality of the 
records sung by the same Italian artists in Milan with 
those sung by them in New York to see exactly what 
I mean. 

I take the new Columbia records in their order on 
the printed list, and after what has been said I can 
deal more briefly with those in which the prevailing 
defects occur, preferring as I do to dwell at greater 
length upon the good points. Most of the individual 
efforts, indeed, call for favourable criticism. The 
first disc on the list (L.2048, 12 in.) ought not to be 
solely attributed to G. Arangi-Lombardi (in large 
caps.) because she only takes part there in the Easter 
Hymn from Cavalleria, whereas the ensemble from 
the supper scene of La Traviata ‘* features ’? Maria 
Gentile, another fine soprano, and the tenor Alles- 
sandro Granda. But all these are quite first-rate, 
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even if the chorus is too clamorous. Arangi-Lombardi 
is still more satisfying in the two Trovatore airs, 
Tacea la notte and D’amor sull’ali rosee (L.2049 
12 in.). Her voice is steady here and rich in quality, 
while her breathing capacity seems abnormal and she 
phrases artistically, though in her cadenza she loses 
control fora moment. Again in the duet for Santuzza 
and Turiddu (L.2075, 12 in., two parts) her voice is 
well matched with Francesco Merli’s, and between 
them they do full justice to Mascagni—which is more 
than can be said of the orchestra. 

Maria Gentile has a sweet voice, a very pure 
soprano, with clear, musical head notes and a good 
staccato. It is a pity her technique is not more 
polished and brilliant (also more accurate in her 
coloratura), because if it were she might fairly be 
placed at the top of the tree. Her Caro nome (L.2050, 
12 in.) is pleasing but not impeccable, and the same 
disc gives the garden duet with the Duca, the latter 
being Dino Borgioli. On two 10 in. discs Maria 
Gentile has done some excellent Bellini and Doni- 
zetti (D.1061-2), but I object to the omission of the 
cabaletta, or quick second part, from some of these 
arias. If the whole of Regnava nel silenzio, why not 
the whole of Qui la voce, instead of supplementing 
the latter with Come per me sereno from La Sonnam- 
bula? Otherwise I commend both records as capital 
value. 

We know our Guglielmetti now; and one can take 
her or leave her as one pleases. She is an acquired 
taste, a human musical-box replete with flights of 
vocal mechanism. Her Una voce in two parts 
(L.2051, 12.in.) is sung much too slowly and deliber- 
ately, with exaggerated pauses between phrases and 
tremendously long points-d’orgue. I prefer to this 
her Mad Scene from Lucia (L.2052, 12 in.), not alone 
because it is, on the whole, more neat and correct in 
execution, but because the tone is less ‘* white.’’ 
The same light soprano, after presenting these things 
in their entirety, gives us Ah! fors’ 2 lui (D.16038, 
10 in.) minus the cabaletta, and substitutes for it 
Tutte le feste al tempio, from Rigoletto, the only 
excuse being that for once she descends from her 
mechanical pedestal and sings it charmingly. 

Come we now to Bianca Scacciati, the dramatic 
soprano, whose appearance at Covent Garden in the 
Huguenots will not have escaped recollection. Per- 
sonally I liked her best in Turandot, she being a de- 
lightful Puccini singer, both sentimental and tempera- 
mental, though apt to overdo her portamenti, as, for 
example, in Vissi d’arte (L. 2058, 12 in.), which suits 
her to perfection. I also find points to admire in the 
air from Un Ballo in Maschera, Morrd, ma prima, 
which is on the other side. But by far the most 
satisfactory contribution from Bianca Scacciati is 
her share in the beautiful duet, O dolci mani (L.2078, 
12 in., two parts), sung with Alessandro Granda, 
the possessor of a remarkably fine tenor voice. 
Altogether, as stated previously, I consider this disc, 
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alike for singing, accompanying, and recording, the 
gem of the collection now under notice. I hardly 
think that the atmosphere of that tragic final scene 
in La Tosca has ever been so well transferred to the 
gramophone before. 

Rosetta Pampini is engaged for Covent Garden, and 
will probably be making her début soon after these 
lines appear. Her voice is a genuine soprano of warm, 
round timbre, with scarcely any tremolo and always 
well in the middle of the note. She is somewhat too 
vigorous for Mozart, and her rendering of Voi che 
sapete (D.1605, 10 in.) is not improved by the coarse 
attentions of the bar-marking tuba who follows her 
through all her pieces. He is especially palpitating 
in Rossini’s La Danza (same disc), which receives 
rough treatment all round, but fortunately less 
prominent in the two airs for Lid from Turandot, 
which suit this singer admirably and will most likely 
be part of her approaching work in London. She 
ought likewise to be heard in Madam Butterfly (so 
many of these Italian sopranos are only at their very 
best nowadays in the Puccini operas)—that is, 
judging from her fine rendering with Francesco Merli 
of the passionate love duet which concludes the first 
act (in two parts, L.2076, 12 in.). 

Another and still more beautiful love duet—that 
from Gounod’s Faust—is sung by Maria Zamboni 
and Dino Borgioli (L.2077, 12 in.), filling both sides 
of the disc. Their voices blend agreeably in a 
typically suave legato, and they achieve a good 
average performance. The tenor also contributes a 
couple of solos (L.2054, 12 in.) in the same character- 
istic manner, viz., Una furtiva lagrima (L’Elisir 
d’Amore) and Se il mio nome (Il Barbiere). The voice 
is sympathetic when dark enough in colour, and the 
phrasing tender and refined at one moment, jerky 
and spasmodic the next. But with the tenore leggero 
of to-day we have to make up our mind to this con- 
stant alternation of what are termed affettuoso and 
smorzando effects, which are well enough in their 
place until overdone. The Habajfiera from Carmen 
and Mignon’s Connais-tu, both in Italian (D.1604, 
10 in.), are nicely rendered by Ebe Stignani, who has 
a well-trained mezzo-contralto voice. 

I conclude for the present with some really first- 
class records by Ippolito Lazaro, a robust tenor who 
already fills a conspicuous place in the Columbia 
catalogue. He has a bright, manly tone, free from 
vibrato, rich and pure in quality, and quite even all 
through the scale, with high notes remarkable for 
their ring and the ease with which they are produced. 
He is essentially a vocalist of the modern school, and 
his fine declamatory gifts are vividly exemplified in 
these selections from Andrea Chénier, La Fanciulla 
del West, and Turandot (L.2055-7, 12 in.). There is 
practically nothing to choose between them, and once 
more I may mention that they recall Pertile at his 
best. They certainly increase one’s desire to hear 
Lazaro at Covent Garden. HERMAN KLEIN. 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 


XXI—Tito Schipa 
By W. S. MEADMORE 


F Schipa’s exposition of bel canto as a baby was 
[ rotting out of the ordinary, he certainly started 

his operatic career at an earlier age than most 
singers. 
but seven when he made his first appearance in opera. 
There was a little theatre in the town, and a boys’ 
chorus was wanted for Carmen. The conductor heard 
Schipa’s voice, was satisfied, and asked him if he 
could find any more boys. So Schipa naturally 
collected all his friends, and they sang together that 
season on every occasion when Carmen was staged. 

Their nightly pay was twenty centesimi. -Some- 
times the impresario remembered to pay them. 
More often he forgot. The next season all the boys 
were again engaged. But on the opening night, just 
before the curtain rose, Schipa called a meeting. He 
suggested that they should refuse to sing unless pay- 
ment was guaranteed after each performance. This 
resolution was unanimously carried ! 

The impresario heard the news, and that season 
the boys got their ha’pennies regularly. But when 
he returned the following season he engaged all the 
boys except Schipa. His ultimatum was “ that he 
didn’t want the strike leader.”’ 

Schipa was in despair. All the winter he had looked 
forward to re-appearing in Carmen, even if it was 
only a walking-on part. He went to the conductor in 
tears, who got him reinstated. The conductor was 
Polacco, who now conducts the Chicago Civic Opera, 
where Schipa sings every season. 

He also started composing at this time. He wrote 
a Mass, and this so impressed the Bishop of Lecce 
that he ordered it to be sung at the Cathedral. 

Italy is notoriously a poor country. Schipa’s 
parents were by no means rich, and soon the lad was 
set to work to help increase the scanty finances of 
his family. It seemed that his music, so precociously 
developed, was perforce to be allowed to peter out. 

But an Italian with a voice must sing, and the 
choosing of a vocation for young Schipa, which 
seemed at the time to preclude any possibility of a 
musical career, was, strangely enough, to be the very 
means of his getting his voice trained, and ultimately 
to enable him to succeed on the operatic stages of two 
continents. It happened in this wise. His mother 
was deeply religious, and when Schipa was thirteen 
she decided to devote her son to the church. He was 
first sent to a seminary for preparation. His old 
friend, the Bishop, happened to hear him sing one 
day, and he was so impressed that he directed that 


the boy should have singing lessons of the famous” 


He was born at Lecce, in Italy, and he was © 


teacher of bel canto, Gerunda. When, some time 
after, the Bishop again heard Schipa’s voice, he said, 
** The boy will do more good in the world outside.”’ 

Schipa trained with Gerunda for five years. One 
gathers that the regime was thorough enough from 
the fact that for three years Schipa was only allowed 
to sing exercises! There followed a year of further 
preparation with Emilio Piccolo at Milan, and then 
Schipa was allowed to make his début at Vercelli in 
Traviata. This was at the Dal Verme Theatre, and 
the prima donna was Galli-Curci. It was with this 
same singer that Schipa made his exceptionally 
successful début, six years later, at the Chicago 
Opera. 

But meanwhile Schipa had steadily been building 
up a reputation as the legitimate successor to Caruso. 
In 1914 he sang at two of the three great opera houses 
in Italy—the Constanza at Rome and the San Carlos 
in Naples. In 1915 he appeared at Barcelona at the 
Opera House where Albert Coates now conducts a 
season every year. In that and the following year 
Schipa also sang at Seville and Madrid. In 1917 he 
toured South America, and returned there and to 
Spain in the following year. In 1919 he started his 
long connection with the Chicago Opera, besides 
singing in New York. He first appeared in England 
at the Queen’s Hall in 1927. 

For many years now he has lived in America, and 
divides his time when he is not singing between his 
homes at Seabreeze, Florida, and Beverly Hills, 
California. He met his wife when singing at Monte 
Carlo. One result of a very happy marriage is a little 
girl. When Elena was three years old she was taken 
to a film studio and introduced to Mary Pickford, 
who was playing the lead in ‘* Little Annie Rooney,” 
and was made up for the part. 

** T would love to have a little girl like you,’’ Miss 
Pickford said. Elena wriggled out of her arms and 
replied, ‘*‘ Go and wash your dirty face! ”’ 

Operatic singers have always been noted for bizarre 
behaviour and eccentric whims. But I rather think 
that in 1926 Schipa surpassed even the wildest of their 
extravagances. Not only was he suffering from 
nostalgia but he was also beginning to think that his 
parents would never hear him sing, and he wanted 
them, in his superb Italian sentimental fashion, to 
be in an audience more than anyone else. But they 
were too old for travelling, and Schipa realised that 
if they couldn’t come to him then, like Mahomet, he 
must go to them. 

So at the end of the Chicago season he sailed for 
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Italy, taking a whole opera company with him! By 
his instructions the Politeama Theatre in Lecce was 
being completely renovated against his coming. A 
chorus was being trained, and the La Scala at Milan 
was to provide the orchestra, scenery and costumes. 


Gramophone Jingles 


By Hucs CHESTERMAN. 


I.—THE ENGINE. 


The restoration of the theatre alone cost Schipa 
500,000 lira. 

He made his début in his native town in Lucia. 
There were more than 4,000 applications for seats 
above the seating accommodation of the theatre. 
One can imagine the enthusiasm, the bouquets and 
the encores. At the end of the second act Schipa was 
presented with the Order of Knight Commander of 
the Crown of Italy, which the King had sent to him 
by special messenger. But the Royal box was 
occupied by Schipa’s father and mother. It must 
have been a great night for them. 

During this season at Lecce, Schipa and his wife AY 
stayed at a villa which had been placed at their dis- ' o 
posal by a friend. Presents from all his old friends 
were constantly arriving, including huge jars of wine ame, Oe 
containing as much as twenty gallons of the vintage 
of the country. ——_—_—_—— 

One night there was to be a dinner party for some 
thirty guests. Schipa came home tired from a re- 
hearsal and asked for a certain kind of dessert. 
Madame Schipa hastened to order it. The maid came 
back with an extraordinary message from the cook. 
** Tell the Commendatore that what he wants does 
not interest me in the least.’”” The maid then put 
her hand to her mouth and, tilting her head, signified 
what the condition of the cook was, and also what 
had happened to the contents of a twenty gallon jar! 
It was Madame Schipa who cooked the dinner that 
night. And in the process the sleeve of her kimono 
caught alight. 

Besides Italian, Schipa speaks French, Spanish and 
English fluently. He has sung the leading tenor roles 
in Lucia, Linda, Rigoletto, Don Pasquale, Elisir 
d’Amore, Donne Curiose, Amico Fritz, Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Bohéme and Puccini’s La Rondine, in which 
he created the part of Ruggero at Monte Carlo in 
1917. All these operas were sung in Italian. In 
French he has sung the principal parts in Lakmé, 
Manon, Werther, Fra Diavolo and Mignon. In 
Spanish he sang the leading part in El Camiante when 
it was produced at Havana. He once sang to an 
audience of 25,000 people. This was at the Big Bowl, 
at Venice, California. His greatest friends are the 
screen stars of Los Angeles. 

Schipa’s enthusiasm for monkeys and snakes has 
received such wide publicity that it seems hardly 
necessary to comment on it. But I do not think 
his appearing in public with a monkey perched on 
his shoulder will materially add to his reputation. 
It does not to his singing. Nor does it help the 
music. His art is good enough to dispense with such 
an absurd affectation. 


U4 



































Yes, I’ll own 

That I try to forget it, 

Advisedly let it 

Severely alone. 

For the knowledge that all those wheels and 
springs, 

And tryingly, teasingly technical things 

Are parcel and part 

Of Bach and Brahms 

Robs their art 

Of half its charms. 

And I do recoil from having to thank 

A sprocket wheel for my César Franck ; 

Yet I know that if the engine struck 

When a prima donna like Alma Gluck 

(Or anyone else from the upper shelf) 

Was about to sing, 

The beastly thing 

Would only be asserting itself. 

Thinking of all the oil that oozes 

And grease that lurks 

About the works 

When Melba sings 

** If love had wings,”’ 

Or an amorous lyric of Mr. Boosey’s, 

Makes me long to try to forget it, 

Ignore it and let it 

Severely alone. 

But by way of reminder, 

The springs and the winder 

Will send up a queer little song of their own. 





W. S. Meapmore. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.) 





Ce | Lae oN ALR Yh 


ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA. 


L.1523, 4, 5, 6, 7 (12in., 32s. 6d.). Hallé Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Harty: Symphony, From the New World 
(Dvorak). (Lengnick). 

L. 2079, 80, 81, 2, 3, 4, 5 (12in., 45s. 6d.). Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Harty : Symphony in C (Schubert). (Eulen- 
burg and Philharmonia). 

L.2047 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted 
by Mengelberg: Sinfonia (J. C. Bach). 

9305 (12in., 4s. 6d.) New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
conducted by Pitt: Selection from La Tosca (Puccini) 

9307 (12 in., 4s. 6d.) New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
conducted by Pitt: Selection from La Bohéme (Puccini). 

9308 (12in., 4s. 6d.). New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
conducted by Pitt : Selection from Mignon (Thomas). 

9309, 9310 (12 in., 9s.). New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
conducted by Schneevoigt: First Suite from Peer Gynt 


Grie 
Same Orchestra, Second Peer Gynt 


(Grieg). 

9311, 9312 (12in., 9s.). 
Suite. 

L.2088, 89, 90, 91 (12 in., 26s.). Hallé Orchestra, conducted 
by Harty: Clock Symphony (Haydn), and Overture to 
Abu Hassan (Weber). 

L.2096 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Beecham: On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring (Delius). 

L.1933, 1934 (12in., 13s.). New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Wood: Song of the Rhine Daughters, from 
The Twilight of the Gods (Wagner). 

9375, 9376 (12in., 9s.). Orchestra of the Brussels Royal 
Conservatoire, conducted by D. Defauw: Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks (Strauss). 

Note.—Some records go at 80 and some at 78. 

Most of the records this month have arrived so late that 
it has been impossible to spend upon them the time I like to 
give. The impressions are therefore necessarily not given as 
finally balanced. There are many qualities in a recorded work 
to consider before one can come to a satisfying, ordered judg- 
ment about it. The qualities that strike one in a somewhat 
hurried survey may fall into place in somewhat different shape, 
if one can go over the records more than once ; and though all 
my expressions of opinion are the fruits of a faculty that has 
been developing and I hope maturing for well over a score of 
years, and so are never haphazard, yet the best criticism is not 
done when one is working at full speed against time. 

The Dvorak is thus divided : first movement on one record ; 
second on three sides; Scherzo on sides 6 and 7; Finale on 
last three sides. This re-recording is in the same hands as the 
original performance. The Hallé, in the opinion of most 
critics, is at present the soundest orchestra in the country, and 
though it would be possible to add even to it certain graces of 
style, there is no better example of cohesion, of the rich fruits 
of careful, consistent and long-continued work under a wise 
and balanced conductor, to be heard amongst us. The 
strings sometimes are a little rough (that is not a prominent 
quality in this performace, though), and the woodwind has not 


quite the polish of our best London men—Murchie, Goossens, 
H. Draper, for instance. The wind chorus is not easily to 
be beaten for well bound, round, sweet playing. I find the 
solo bits in the Largo somewhat loud. This movement might 
conceivably be made still more winsome. The strings never 
bite too much, and don’t become shrill. There is room for 
plenty of personal preference as to how this work should be 
interpreted. For myself, I should have liked just a shade more 
of spaciousness for the tunes; but that isn’t a grumble. 
Indeed, I have none to make. The work and the interpreters 
are as happily met as, knowing both intimately, one could wish. 

The Schubert symphony goes thus: first movement on two 
records ; second on two; third on one ; last movement on two. 

When I wrote last month of the H.M.V. Schubert C major, I 
did not know that Columbia’s was to beputout. It takes one 
record more than H.M.V., and that is all to the good. Col- 
umbia’s tone at the beginning is much louder than H.M.V.’s. 
There I prefer Dr. Blech’s idea. Partly on account of his 
working up the pace so very fast (? too fast) he gets an effect of 
cumulative excitement that the Columbia reading lacks ; but 
this latter gives the music more time to make its effect of mas- 
sively moving on to a sure conclusion. There is not quite 
as much variety of tone-levels in the present performance, but 
greater force of eloquence. : On my sample discs the tone sounds 
slightly rough, but that is quite likely not an element necessarily 
to be found with all sets and instruments. 

Harty takes the slow movement more deliberately than 
Blech. I like it on the slow side, but the mark is Andante 
con moto, and it must be admitted that Blech has the moto. I 
still think Harty’s players are a shade heavy for p and pp 
music. The colours are beautifully bright and lustrous here. 
In the Scherzo, there is less to choose between the two. Blech 
perhaps gets an odd point on grace, Harty on tone and piquancy. 
So we find the two bands entering the straight pretty well 
neck to neck—exciting business! The last lap is a gorgeous 
affair. There Harty, with his inch or two of extra space, seems 
to me to have a slight advantage, for though the music needs 
to go with a grand continuous rush, he can afford just the bit 
of extra time that sets if off in the grand manner. The end 
comes without breathlessness, in a broad, dignified style that I 
like very much. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, faites vos jeux! If I had time, 
and a detailed mark-sheet, and squared paper, I could plot 
you the adventures of Messrs. Blech and Harty (they neither 
of them part company with the composer, praises be). As it 
is, I can only say that if the best qualities of both sets were put 
into one, it would be worth ten shillings a record of anybody’s 
money. If I had to speculate on one, and were very hard up, 
I should probably save 6s. 6d. by choosing H.M.V. If I wanted 
to spread myself, and to hear Schubert do so too, I should 
plump for Harty. You ought to hear both, if you possibly can. 
Heaven send that no other company arise with a C major. If 
it does I shall arise with a hammer. 

The label of L.2047 is misleading, since it gives the name of 
the composer as ‘‘ Bach,’ and we always take that to mean 
John Sebastian. The member of that great tribe here con- 
cerned is, as the bulletin informs us, Johann Christian, the 
eleventh son of the old man, who was once organist of Milan 
Cathedral, and spent the last twenty-odd years of his life with 
us in London. The Sinfonia was the overture to Lucio Silla, 
one of his numerous operas. It contains a charming variety of 
music sprightly, expressive and always brilliant-toned, in this 
recording. The brilliance is a trifle hard, but heard in fairly 
spacious surroundings the music sounds extremely well. 

The five following selections from Columbia are re-recordings, 
I am told. Some of them I remember of old. I need not go 
into them in detail. It is sufficient to say that few people can 
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throw off an operatic selection better than Pitt, and that the 
orchestra responds to his beat in the most dapper and tasty 
fashion. Of the selections, I personally prefer that from 
La Bohéme, but those who know the music can safely choose 
any of the three operatic records. 

Of the Peer Gynt records, 9309 contains Morning and The 
Death of Ase, 9310 Anitra’s Dance and In the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King, 9311 Ingrid’s Lament (why is not the English given 
here, as it is on all the other sides ?) and Arabian Dance, and 
9312 Solveig’s Song and The Return of Peer Gynt. Schneevoigt 
is not quite my ideal conductor of music that needs finesse. 
He has a heavy hand. His Morning is an English morning, 
doing its best to promise a fine day, but not too sure about it. 
I like the other sides of the first suite better. The trolls’ dance 
is a little shrill, and does not work up in the most convincing 
way, but the tone colour is good. 

The second suite is on the whole more successful than the 
first, I feel, in this recording. If you want one of the suites 
only, and have no particular preference for the music, I recom- 
mend this. 

The Clock symphony is thus divided: each of the first two 
movements on one record ; the Minuet on one side, the Finale 
on two; Abu Hassan on the last side. The records are in an 
album, as are those of the other two symphonies. 

Harty is adroit, easy and entirely happy in his treatment 
of the genial music. Some may consider that the first move- 
ment is a shade heavy-toned. The directness of the perfor- 
mance, its poise and colour, commend it at once. The strings 
have a sheen that I find just a little hard ; the Free Trade Hall 
has had something to say about this, we may presume. The 
perky Abu Hassan overture is a fine tit-bit as make-weight. 
This is prettily touched off indeed. 

Beecham’s Delius has always been justly praised. Here 
the colours are sensitively brought out. The strings make a 
rich foundation, the least bit rough at moments. Heard a 
little way off, this delights the sense exceedingly. 

Very few orchestras and conductors give me more consistent 
pleasure in Wagner than Sir Henry and his men. He has 
mellowed with years, and though we may still make little 
grimaces at some points in his readings, his playing grips and 
sways us, as of old. These two records of some of the 
loveliest music in the Twilight are proof that he can get his 
interpretations through the disc, and move us deeply. They 
are splendid additions to the Wagner store. 

We know Mr. Defauw best as a violinist, who during the war 
founded a string quartet that played much in this country. 
His reading of Till is deliberate. The imp’s feet are earth- 
bound. The music in its loudest moments gets shrill, and is 
not perfectly clear. It has plenty of good big surging tone at 
the right moments, but I cannot feel that the band has the 
right subtlety and poise for the work. This is a cheap 
(4s. 6d.) recording. I should like to praise it more highly. 


HIS MASTER’S}VOICE. 


C.1469 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, conducted by L. Collingwood : Shepherd Fennel’s 
Dance (Balfour Gardiner) and Panorama Music from The 
Sleeping Beauty (Tchaikovsky). 

D.1404, 5, 6, 7, 8 (12in., 32s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski: Symphony in 
D minor (Franck). (Hamelle.) 

D.1409 (12in., 6s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Pablo Casals: Overture to Coriolanus. (Beet- 
hoven.) 
D.1418, 1419 (12in., 13s.). L.8.0., conducted by Albert 


Coates: Till Ewulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 


(Eulenburg.) 
C.1462, 1463 (12in., 9s.). Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, conducted by George Byng: Ballet Music from 


Faust (Gounod). 


(Strauss). 


We scarcely ever hear anything of Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping 


Beauty music (written for a ballet at the Imperial Opera 
about 1889), except the Waltz. This sample is merely a 
rather jog-trot melody, sweet and suave, but not particularly 
characteristic of Tchaikovsky. 

The Gardiner frolic is taken pretty fast. I prefer it a little 
more in the rustic taste, with a touch of sober-eyed stolidity 
about its hearty gaiety. A pity we can’t call up the tone of 
Elijah New’s serpent! The tale (The Three Strangers, in 
Wessex Tales) speaks of the ‘‘ cumulative fury ”’ of the dance, 
that lasted an hour. Probably Collingwood has tried to give 
us the spirit of those demented villagers. Or is it merely the 
time-spirit that has got hold of the band? Anyway, this is 
a jolly record for everybody’s enjoyment. 

The Franck symphony is thus divided: first movement on 
four sides, each of the others on three. The qualities that strike 
me in the discs are the breadth of tone, the loudness in many 
soft passages, the slighter degree of distinction between the 
wind chorus and the strings than we hear in our best records 
here, the beautiful bits of woodwind work (score, pages 21, 22, 
e.g.), the lack of distinction in the treatment of the noble tune 
beginning at the last bar on page 16 (two-thirds of the way 
through side 2), the excessive crescendo in the early phrases of 
the opening of the slow movement, the hard edge to the strings 
(not the hardest, but an edge that I prefer to be without), the 
fact that oboe and cor anglais have no very distinctive, 
characteristic tone, the spaciousness of the slow movement— 
a quality that I like very much, and the chivalrous fire of the 
last movement (I shall go through this again with great interest, 
for I can hear, in passing, many things that deserve closer 
attention than I can give at the moment). On the whole, that 
last movement raises my interest and curiosity very much. 
It seems to rise to the measure of the stature of Franck. 

The strong, stark bold spirit in the record of the dramatic 
Coriolanus overture impresses me. Not quite all the inner 
detail seems to stand out in perfect balance at first. That 
might come into better order with a few hearings upon different 
machines. The record is clearly one that can safely be bought 
on its most obvious merits. 

I am delighted to welcome the new Tillrecords. The rogue is 
piquantly sharp-set here, and the fiddles, happily, are not too 
sharp-edged. With its good balance and colour, the reading is 
exhilaratingly vigorous. I have seldom heard so good @ 
fortissimo. The epilogue has the right easy spaciousness. 
The gramophile without a Till is like a lone bachelor: he does 
not know the best sweets of all. I hope everyone will get some 
recording of this friendliest of works, the fruit of the genius 
that was Strauss. 

The Faust music is excellent for a large room or the open air. 
The preformance is clear, crisp, sometimes rather like that of a 
military band—a little too loud and square-toed for my liking. 
You can play about with this music. It is so charmingly 
serious and unselfconscious ; it ought to be taken out and 
flirted with, very gently and urbanely. 





PARLOPHONE. 


E.10685 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra of Berlin- 
conducted by Max von Schillings: Tristan and Isolde, 
Act 2—Night Scene and Love Song (Wagner). 

E.10686 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Opéra-Comique Orchestra, con- 
ducted by G. Cléez: L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune (Debussy). 

E.10687 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by George Széll: Fra Diavolo Overture (Auber). 

R.3539 (10in., 3.). Opéra-Comique Orchestra, conducted 
by G. Cléez: Allegretto non troppo, from Ballet Egyptien 
(Luigini). 

R.3540 (10in., 3s.). The same: Andante sostenuto and 
Finale, from the same. 


This Berlin Orchestra usually hits the mean between too 
great resonance, with tight, hard, edgy string tone, and lack 
of colour, with a low temperature in general. Possibly we 
might get slightly more opulent colour than we have here, 
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but I do not think we should easily get better balance and a 
surer impression of the music’s surge and ebb. 

The solo at the start of the Fawn is not quite as limpid as 
it might be. The tone of the whole orchestra just lacks the 
final refinement of flexibility. The scene should glow with 
lazy heat. This is a workmanlike performance, in which I 
miss some of the lovely detail; but the music is kept nicely 
to scale, even if it pales a little in this reading. This smart 
orchestra deals very ably with the brigandish music of Fra 
Diavolo. Itsucceeds best when it does not attempt to go beyond 
@ certain limit of power. Within this, it has a natty way 
with it in such music as this, and the Luigini tunes, which it 
delivers with all seemly sonority and solid gaiety. The music 
asks no great refinement of treatment, though I could imagine 
someone like Goossens giving it a new turn and making it 
sound fresh. 

Last month (p. 458), in speaking of the music played by 
Dajos Bela’s orchestra, I seemed to imply that it was “of 
much the same type” as the work I had just been dealing 
with—Schubert’s symphony. I take it that most readers 
would understand that I really meant to compare it with the 
piece played by the Lorand orchestra; the paragraphs finished 
up in a different order from that first intended.{ 


ACTUELLE. 


15252 (1l}in., 4s. 6d.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Ruhimann: Prelude to L’Arlésienne (Bizet). 

15253 (1l}in., 4s. 6d.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Ruhlmann: Minuet and Carillon from 
L’Arlésienne (Bizet). 

The keen string tone is not amiss in the Prelude, though 
it becomes a little shrill on occasion. The balance of this 
orchestra is not quite right. It needs fattening up in the 
middle and bass. There is a certain stolidity in the direction ; 
that means that the solider movements come off best. There 
is some pleasant tone in the Carillon’s middle part, and the 
bells peal out roundly. 


BRUNSWICK. 


60005 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Polydor Orchestra : 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. 
A big-boned, rather hard and _ brilliant performance of 
some of the favourite tunes, that seems to me admirably 
to match their feeling. 


Fantasia on 


K. K, 






CHAMBER MUSIC 


It gives me a feeling of great pleasure when from the Editor 
I receive a big album containing some musical work in its 
entirety. And when this time I read the title and saw that 
H.M.V. had recorded Schubert’s String Quartet in D minor 
(‘Death and the Maiden”) performed by The Budapest String 
Quartet (D.1422-26, 12in., in album, £1 12s. 6d.), my heart 
leapt, knowing that something really good was in store for 
me—and I was not disappointed. 

Schubert is to me, first of all, the composer of the lieder of 
the world : but when they have been mentioned I turn to the 
two well-known Symphonies, the Quintet with the two ’celli 
and this Quartet in D minor. All four works have the main 
Schubertian qualities in common—the spontaneous well of 
musical ideas, the flow and the joy, but also such grave problems 
as it is only given the great ones to meet with and to solve 


in their inmost mind. To create such music means un- 
selfishly to serve the ideas and never to stop before the last 
and only expression has been found. To perform such music 
means just the same, and that is why I do not hesitate in 
saying that this recording of the D minor Quartet is the best 
I know of. 

It is not necessary but, nevertheless, stimulating to compare 
it with another gramophonic edition, namely, the excellent 
performance by the London String Quartet (Columbia) which 
also is electrically recorded. Now, electrical recording steadily 
improves and the Budapest String Quartet benefits from it. 
All five discs are exceptionally fine from a gramophonic 
point of view. But, what is far more important, this per- 
formance is unselfishly Schubertian. It has obviously been 
the aim of these performers not to show their fine playing 
but to play Schubert’s fine Quartet. The L.S.Q. has much 
of this but the Budapestians have more, and anyone who will 
listen to the theme of the second movement (the ‘‘ Death and 
Maiden ”’ subject where, by the way, only ‘‘ Death ”’ appears) 
will realise what I mean. Many will find that the L.S.Q. 
have more delicacy, but the B.S.Q. have a broader attack and 
are of a more vivid temperament (listen to the last movement) 
and, as I pointed out last month, have a more “ quartettish ” 
way of playing than many bodies, where one player is mostly 
predominant. I put them amongst the very best quartet 
players of the present time, and they have done themselves 
and H.M.V. full justice on this occasion. 

Columbia gives us Brahms Piano Quintet in F minor, Op. 34 
(L.2040—44, 12in., in album, £1 12s. 6d.), played by The Lener 
String Quartet and Mrs. Loeser-Lebert. For several reasons 
the choice of this quintet sets me wondering. In itself it is 
a work with a limited appeal in these days. Though typical 
of its author it is scholarly and academic rather than spon- 
taneous, and even if it is richly worked in the particularly 
Brahmsian contrapuntal way, much of this is obscured and 
only discernible for those who know the work well enough to 
look through the thickness of the score. The Scherzo, of 
course, is a fine movement, excellently written and therefore 
mostly well performed, but the greater part of the work is 
not so easily coped with. Is there then so great a need for the 
recording of this Quintet ? There are others which, in my 
opinion, need it more. For instance, César Franck’s and 
Dvorak’s. And what about the extremely fine Piano Quintet 
by Arnold Bax, a work of which this country can justly be 
proud ? 

But, if it must be, then the Brahms work demands the 
clearest, most explanatory performance in order to “tell” 
from the gramophone. And it so happens that a recording 
which fulfils these demands and will not easily be surpassed 
is already in existence, namely, that of the Flonzaley String 
Quartet with Harold Bauer at the piano (H.M.V.). 

Let me here say that Columbia’s recording of the Lener- 
Loeser-Lebert performance is perfect. Tone quality, clearness, 
balance—all is as well as it can possibly be. But the perform- 
ance is not quite up to that standard. The String Quartet, 
for all its excellency, speaks the Brahmsian language with 
a slightly foreign accent, and Mrs. Loeser-Lebert, though 
apparently a fine pianist, rather deepens than enlightens the 
murky passages. The whole performance seems to suffer 
from too heavy an attack on a work which is quite heavy 
enough in itself. Listen to the Flonzaley edition, how light and 
transparent and how, in particular, Harold Bauer, with one 
little turning of a phrase explains all and gives us the clear line. 
But he, of course, is one of the Big Few of chamber musicians. 

I regret that some of this month’s Columbia records, 
especially the London String Quartet’s version of Dvorak’s 
Quartet in F major, usually known as the “ Nigger Quartet ”’ 
(Col. L.2092—4) must be held over till June Reviews; also in 
the instrumental section, Pouishnoff playing Schubert’s 
Sonata in @ major, Op. 78 (Col. 9396-9400) and Friedman 
playing Alt Wien (Col. L.2107). 

C. J. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


iy PIANO. 

Before writing in detail on the piano records of this month, 
I want to make it clear to readers of this column that, in my 
opinion, the standard of recording piano music is not a very 
satisfactory one, due,no doubt, to the fact that the piano tone 
never is a lasting tone, but a pizzicato followed by a decrescendo, 
the recording whereof has met with greater difficulties than is 
the case with almost any other instrument. There is so much 
discoloration and unsteadiness of tone, so much “ pang’”’ 
or “‘meowing’”’ in the resonance, that the trained ear has 
the greatest pain in translating these sounds into the familiar 
language of the piano. I therefore want it to be understood 
that, as a musician, I form my opinion on piano records in 
accepting the standard as it is without agreeing to it. The 
fine exceptions which now and again occur give us great 
hopes that the engineers ultimately will succeed in their 
uphill task of improvement. 

After this gloomy introduction, it gives me great pleasure 
ndeed to announce that the chief piano record this month is 
one of the most perfect I have ever heard. The composer is 
Chopin—the first 12 of the famous 27 Etudes—the performer 
Backhaus, and the recorder H.M.V. (D.B.1132-4, three 12in., 
25s. 6d.). Good company indeed! I do not regard Backhaus 
as one of the most fascinating artistic personalities ; but he 
is one of the greatest piano players in the world at present, 
and I insist that he plays the classic studies exactly as they 
should be played. He shows their means and purpose, 
explains them, makes us realise that if we practise them with 
this model performance in mind, we shall make genuine 
progress in piano playing. These are not delightfully difficult 
short piano pieces, but studies written by a great pianist- 
composer. If I were a student of the piano (I confess to my 
happiness not to be one) I should sit down with the score in 
front of me and listen over and over again to these records. 
That would do for many lessons. Backhaus plays more 
Chopin on D.B.1131 (8s. 6d.), the Waltz in E flat, and the 
Berceuse. Whilst the latter is rather suffering from lack of 
poetic feeling, the Waltz is brilliantly played, and, with its 
quick passages, far better recorded than the Berceuse. 

Turning to the next item, gloom again descends upon me— 
for what I experience is but a torso of what it should have 
been. Rachmaninoff plays the Strauss-Tausig Waltz: Man 
lebt nur einmal (One lives but once) H.M.V. D.B.1140 (12in., 
8s. 6d.). What could be better! The Tausig transcription is 
full worthy of Strauss’s immortal Waliz, and as for Rachman- 
inoff, it is no wonder that he has been named “ The Grand 
Duke ”’ of all pianists. His performance of the Waliz is all 
one expects it to be; particularly some incredible octave 
passages towards the end make one gasp, and then, what is 
the good of it all? The recording of most of it is so disturbing, 
that one takes the disc off the gramophone with a feeling of 
dismay. One hardly understands that H.M.V., instead of 
issuing this record, did not persuade Rachmaninoff to try 
again until a result worthy of the company had been obtained. 

Two H.M.V. records by the familiar Mark Hambourg have 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 8 on B.2677, (10in., 3s.) while 
Dvorak’s Humoreske and Schumann’s Trdumerei are on B.2685 
(10in., 3s.). The Rhapsody is rather blurred, a fault not 


often foundjwith Hambourg, who knows much about the art 
of recording. 

Two attractive records come from Columbia. Murdoch 
has chosen Paderewski’s Minuet in G and Mendelssohn’s 
Duetto (Lieder ohne Worte No. 18), 9372 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Why 
is it that it must always be said of Mendelssohn that he is a 
good second-rate composer? Listen to this tune—and the 
simple way in which it is treated—and admit that it holds 
you from beginning to end and that you feel all the better for 
having heard it. No, this is written by a great master, and so 
I tell myself whenever I hear his best work—and yet, in 
between, I keep him filed as foremost in the second ranks. 
Why is it? This record is a very enjoyable one. So is 
Columbia 4835 (10in., 3s.) on which Gil Marchex plays Mozart : 
Rondo alla Turca and Scarlatti’s Gigue in G minor. Marchex 
is a brilliantly clear picnist. Perhaps his Mozart lacks slightly 
in flexibility, but the Gigue he gives with all the gay brilliance 
that makes Scarlatti so irresistible. It is good that such fine 
stuff is being offered at a popular price. 

Lastly, Parlophone has two records by Victor Staub of the 
Paris Conservatoire playing Chopin, Waltzes in F and G flat 
(R.3513, 10in., 3s.) and Debussy: Minstrels and Golliwog’s 
Cake Walk (R.3544, 3s.). I prefer the last mentioned which 
benefits much from the player’s Gallic clarity and also is more 
successfully recorded. 

ORGAN. 

There is a bad drop from the fine output of organ music last 
month to the meagre contents of this month’s delivery. 
Arthur Meale, at the Westminster Hall, actually plays The 
Blue Danube! H.M.V. B.2695 (10in., 3s.). All I can say 
is that if this Waltz is to be treated like this, then I prefer it 
on Hampstead Heath from a real “‘ Orchestrion ”’ during three 
bob’s worth of riding on a panoramic merry-go-round. That, 
at any rate, is what it is. 

Edwin H. Lemare plays his own Andantino in D flat. I 
never knew this piece to be so little to my taste as I know now, 
having heard the composer’s own authentic dragging of it, 
and his performance of Schumann’s Trdumerei makes one 
wonder whether it really was meant as a case of sleepy-sickness 
(H.M.V. C.1455, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

I owe my readers an apology for last month, by a slip of pen, 
having referred to Guilmant’s Sonata No. 4 as Concerto No. 4. 


GUITAR 

A most entertaining and complete record is an H.M.V. 
with the Spanish Guitar player Andrés Segovia (D.1305, 
12in., 6s. 6d.). This seems to me to be the most perfect 
recording of any instrument I have ever heard. It feels like 
sitting next to the artist and, encouraged by the perfect 
impression on my ears, I visualised the performance more 
clearly than I ever have done before. Segovia is an uncanny 
player. His rhythm and, above all, variety of tone colour is 
as unusual as his musicianship is excellent. He plays a 

Tremolo Study by Tarrega and Fandanguillo by Turina. 

C. J. 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof Ltd. is a SAFE guarantee 
that any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


difred Imhof. 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


SEE PAGE X. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 
TINKA VESEL-POLLA (soprano).—Caro nome from Rigoletto 

(Verdi),and ZLATA GJUNGJENAC-GAVELLA (soprano).— 
Aria Mimi from La Bohéme (Puccini). Orch. acc. 
Electron X.527, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MARGHERITA SALVI (soprano).—Caro nome and Tutte le 
feste from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. E.10691, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Die Loreley (Silcher) and 
Abendempfindung, Nightfall, (Mozart). InGerman. Orch. 
ace. Parlo. E. 10690, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

BELLA BAILLIE (soprano).—Voi che sapete and Deh! vieni 
non tardar from Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). In English. 
Orch. ace. Col. 9373, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Leonore’s Aria (Komm Hoff- 
nung) from Fidelio (Beethoven). In German. Orch. 
ace. Parlo. R. 20053, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

Die Zeit, die ist ein sonderbar Ding from Rosenkavalier Act I 
(R. Strauss) and Heil’ge Quelle reiner Triebe from Marriage 
of Figaro, Act 2(Mozart). InGerman. Orch.acc. Parlo. 
R.20054, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Im Abendroth, Die 
Vogel, Die Post and Wohin? (Schubert). In German. 
Piano ace. H.M.V., D. 1411, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

ELENA GERHARDT (mezzo-soprano).—Von ewiger liebe,Op.43, 
No. 1 (Brahms) and Immer leiser, Op. 105, No. 2 (Brahms). 
In German. Piano ace. H.M.V., D.B.1021, 12in., 8s. 6d. 
Re-recorded. 


LILIAN STILES-ALLEN (soprano).—Santuzza’s Song from 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) and, with DAN JONES 
(tenor), Finale from Act I, Madame Butterfly (Puccini). 
In English. Orch. ace. Electron X.523, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


MARGARET SHERIDAN (soprano) and AURELIANO PERTILE 
(tenor).—Bimba dagli occhi and Io t’ho ghermita, Love 
Duet from Act I, Madame Butterfly (Puccini). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V., D.B.1119, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

JOHN McCORMACK (tenor).—Die liebe hat gelogen, Op. 23, 
No. 1 (Schubert), in German, and Who is Sylvia ? 
(Schubert), in English. Piano acc. H.M.V., D.A.933, 
10in., 6s. 


AURELIANO PERTILE (tenor).—L’ Ultima Canzone (Tosti) and, 
with IRENE MINGHINI-CATTANEO (mezzo-soprano).— 
Miserere from I] Trovatore Act 4 (Verdi). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R.20055, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

GIUSEPPE NESSI (tenor), EMILIO VENTURINI (tenor) and 
ARISTIDE BARACCHI (baritone).—The Ministers’ Trio 
from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. 
R.20056, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

CARL MARTIN OEHMAN (tenor).—Im ferner Land, Lohen- 
grin’s Narration, and Nun sei bedankt from Act I of 
Lohengrin (Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
E.10692, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Amor ti vieta from Fedora 
(Giordano). In Italian, and Pour un baiser (Tosti). In 
French. Orch. ace. Brunswick 15133, 10in. 

ERIC MARSHALL (baritone).—The Two Grenadiers (Schu- 
mann) and Who is Sylvia? (Schubert). In German. 
Piano ace. Brunswick 20060, 12in. 

IVAR ANDRESEN (bass).—Heil K6nig Heinrich and Wo weilt 
nun der, den Gott gesandt from Lohengrin, Act 3, Scene 3 








(Wagner). In German. Orch. Parlo. E.10693, 


12in., 4s. 6d. 


MARCEL JOURNET (bass).—Le pére, la victoire (Ganne) and 
La Marche Lorraine ‘Ganne). In French. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V., D.A.930, 10in., 6s. Re-recorded. 


acc. 


Tinka Vesel-Polla and Zlata Gjungjenac-Gavella.—You 
might not think it, but the fair owners of these unpronounceable 
names are the possessors of exceptionally beautiful voices, 
both sopranos. The first named is a clever coloratura artist, and 
her Caro nome shows her not to be so acrobatic as some we 
know, nor quite so strictly accurate and precise in her execu- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, a perfect mistress of all her effects, 
with a deliberateness of method that never leaves us for a 
moment in doubt as to her intentions. Her tempo, indeed, is 
too slow, but she compensates for that by the loveliness of the 
high notes which she lingers on so caressingly. It is delightful 
to hear a voice produced so naturally and with such absence of 
effort, with every note unfailingly in tune, notably in a head 
register that extends to the E in alt. The other Czecho- 
Slovakian cantatrice has a soprano of deeper, richer timbre, 
more lyrical in character yet possessing the same clarity and 
purity of timbre, the same steadiness and appreciation of tonal 
effect. She also is a natural singer and seems to be sublimely 
unconscious of standing before a microphone. Mimi's Song 
suits her well, also because her quality is sympathetic and she 
throws unaffected tenderness and sentiment into the simple 
things she says. So far as the language permits me to judge, 
both ladies represented in this record employ a smooth, clear, 
easy method of diction, and it is a pleasure to listen to their 
singing. The recording certainly affords them every chance. 

Margherita Salvii—The fresh, youthful quality, natural 
production and flexibility of this Italian voice cannot fail to 
give pleasure. The words are a trifle indistinct, but, after all, 
in Caro nome that does not matter much. It is nice to listen 
to such clean execution, steady tone, and pure intonation. 

Emmy Bettendorf.—The old original tune of the Loreley, 
with its seven or eight verses, will appeal more to German than 
English listeners; but the lovely Mozart song is ‘“ treasure 
trove,” and ought to be better known in this country. It 
could not be better sung than it is by Emmy Bettendorf, that 
is certain. She poises the exquisite melody in the right vocal 
atmosphere, though she rather neglects the text. The flowing 
arpeggio accompaniment seems to anticipate a later school. 

Bella Baillie—The best feature of these airs from the 
Marriage of Figaro is the voice of the, to me, unknown singer. 
It is a pure, clear, well-trained soprano, always in tune, and 
smooth throughout its compass. The English words are not at 
all distinct, and there is no variety in the colour and expression 
of either piece ; but, on the whole, it is very pleasant singing. 

Lotte Lehmann.—The amazing versatility of this artist 
reminds me of famous bygone sopranos such as Lilli Lehmann, 
Klafsky, and Ternina. They could have gone, as she does, 
from the great Fidelio aria to the Porgi amor (sung in German 
here) from Figaro, and thence to the scene from the first act 
of Rosenkavalier—had it been composed. The omission of the 
wonderful recit. “‘ Abscheulicher,”’ is to be regretted, but the 
air is magnificently rendered ; and there is no need to describe 
how Lotte Lehmann sings the music of the Marschallin. Her 
tone and the orchestral effects are faultlessly recorded. 

Elisabeth Schumann.—Four beautiful Schubert songs, with 
well-played piano accompaniments and deliciously sung by 
a vocalist who has the art of it all in perfection. Can I say 
more? The sprightliness of Die Végel and Wohin is simply 
fairylike ; the tender sentiment of Abendroth and Die Post a 
love-dream. 

Elena Gerhardt.—These are admirable re-recordings of two 
of Brahms’s most characteristic lieder. The voice is less steady 
and resonant than of yore, but in point of volume the slight 
loss is more than counterbalanced by the increased sonority 
of the new process. For diction, phrasing, intonation and 
poetic feeling, both records are models. 
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Stiles-Allen and Dan Jones.—When, through sheer merit, 
@ singer’s work at last obtains wide recognition, I, for one, 
feel peculiar pleasure. Lilian Stiles-Allen has been a public 
vocalist for years, but only quite recently have her services 
come into general request, notwithstanding her fine dramatic 
soprano voice and legitimate oratorio style. She is a thorough 
artist, especially fitted for gramophone work, and, in order to 
complete her fitness in this direction, has only to set seriously 
about improving her enunciation, which is weak, flaccid, and 
indistinct. It is the only real fault in her share with Dan 
Jones in this abbreviated version of the Love Duet from 
Madame Butterfly. In Santuzza’s Song her words are rather 
better, and she interprets it, of course, with all the necessary 
emotional feeling. The voice never wavers, while the 
accompaniments by John Barbirolli’s orchestra, if occasionally 
a trifle cloudy, are refined and nicely balanced. 


Margaret Sheridan and Aureliano Pertile.—This is the real 
thing. You get here an up-to-date Italian rendering, at high 
pressure throughout, of the com- 
plete, “‘ uncut” version of the duet 
for Butterfly and Pinkerton. You 
feel it winding up the first act 
of Puccini’s Japanese opera amid a 
blaze of temperamental glory. Pertile’s 
voice is magnificent, and his out- 
bursts of passion are of that fiery kind 
which suggests the commander of a 
South American submarine rather than 
@ prim lieutenant of the U.S. navy, 
which is the sort that Pinkerton 
never comes near resembling. But 
never mind. The effect of the duet 
is soul-stirring, thanks also to the fact 
that “la Sheridan,” as they call her 
in Italy, has never used her naturally 
fine voice with so much care, judg- 
ment, and histrionic ardour. I hope 
she will sing like this at Covent 
Garden ; and Pertile as well. 


John McCormack.—Who is Sylvia ? 
requires no more introduction than 
does the Irish tenor himself, but I 
question whether one Schubert-lover 
in a thousand knows Die Liebe hat 
gelogen. It is the sorrowful, dejected 
protest of a disappointed and betrayed 
lover; and John McCormack has 
caught his sensations to a nicety, 
making you feel that there is nothing 
more vexing on earth than a naughty, 
deceitful coquette. I don’t greatly admire his German accent, 
because it hasan American flavour ; but it sounds fluent, while 
thedark colour of the voice is welcome. The Shakespeare song 
is sung as an allegro and Schubert marked it moderato. I 
suppose it is another phase of the prevalent craze for speed ; 
but it detracts somewhat from the sense of both words and 
music. 


Aureliano Pertile.—Tosti is in demand. He must be, when 
popular tenors like Pertile and Piccaver utilize his Italian 
or French ditties for “‘ the other side.” He provides, I suppose, 
an agreeable contrast. Pertile is, as usual, very serious and 
strenuous in the Miserere from—I need not say what. He is 
light and almost airy in L’Ultima Canzone, which I trust will 
not be his last song. It rather suggests the Nasmyth hammer 
crushing a Neapolitan chestnut. The Leonora, the chorus, 
and the bell in the Miserere are not only all good, but all there ! 


Giuseppe Nessi, Emilio Venturini and Aristide Baracchi. 
If_ the music of Lid is the most touchingly] melodious in 





MARIA GENTILE 


Turandot, the trio of the Ministers of State is assuredly the 
cleverest in its humour, its rhythmical spirit, its bizarre 
comicality. As sung by these lively Italians, who, if I mistake 
not, were the three origi in the production at La Scala 
as well as at Covent Garden, the whole thing is so musically 
funny that it makes you want to laugh outright. Its very 
blatant noisiness, which makes you also want to have a soft 
needle handy, adds to the mirthful qualities of this amazing 
record. When at full blast it can be first cousin to a steam- 
organ at a country fair. 


Carl Martin Oehman.—The name of this excellent German 
tenor has been added to the Covent Garden list. His top 
notes are inclined to waver under pressure, but he sustains 
without apparent effort, and, judged by this record, he should 
make a good Lohengrin. However, he will not be heard in 
that part this season—only later Wagner. 


Alfred Piccaver.—The Anglo-Italian teno: chooses a French 
example of Tosti, Pour un baiser, 
and warbles it with distinction 
rather than _ distinctness. I fail 
to catch the real accent as I do 
when he sings Italian. The voice, 
as usual, is superb in the “short 
and sweet” excerpt from Andrea 
Chénier, and for this the record is 
worth having. 


Eric Marshall.—I have always 
thought Mr. Marshall had a big 
voice, and now electrical recording 
makes it sound huge. But he should 
beware of standing too close to the 
microphone. The proceeding is as 
risky as a “‘close up” in a film; 
it is a bit of a test. He goes for 


dramatic realism in The Two 
Grenadiers and not without success, 
especially in the ‘“ Marseillaise ”’ 
section. The note of adoration 
is missing from Who is Sylvia? 
which is pronounced “How is 
Sylvia?” 


Ivar Andrésen.—Two more selec- 
tions from Lohengrin, this time for 
King and chorus. And very fine 
both are. 


Marcel . Journet. — Welcome re- 
recordings, these, of two popular 
t marches by Ganne, with solos by 
a Frenchman_who knows how to do them justice. 

KLEIN. 


+ 


Schubert Lectures 


No one who gets the opportunity of hearing a lecture 
(illustrated with records) on “‘ Schubert, his Life and Works,” 
given by Mr. Alec Robertson, A.R.A.M., now head of the 
Education Department of The Gramophone Co., should miss 
it. He can be heard at the Hampstead Gramophone Society, 
102, Heath Road, N.W. 3, at 8.30 p.m., on the 3rd, or at the 
South East London R.M. Society on the 14th. At the former 
it is only necessary to turn up: for the latter it is best to write 
for an invitation to the Secretary, 67, Gourock Road, 8.E. 9. 
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H.M.V. OPERATIC SUPPLEMENT 


LOTTE SCHOENE (with HERBERT JANSSEN).—Tutte le 
feste al tempio and (with JOSEPH HISLOP) E il sol dell’ 
anima, from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
D.B.1127, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

FANNY HELDY (soprano).—Ah je suis seule and Ah! Tais-toi 
(D.B.1129, 12in., 8s. 6d.) and O messager de Dieu and 
(with Marcel Journet) Baigne d’eau mes mains (D.A.940, 
10in., 6s.) from Thais (Massenet). In French. Orch. 


acc. 

AURELIANO PERTILE (tenor).—Guardate, pazzo son from 
Manon Lescaut (Puccini) and Quando le sere al placido 
from Luisa Miller (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
D.B.1111, 12in., 8s. 6d. Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo), and Un di all’azzurro (Improvviso) from 
Andrea Chénier (Giordano). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
D.B.1118, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Song of the Viking Guest 
from Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov) and How goes it, Prince ? 
from Prince Igor (Borodin). In Russian. Orch. acc. 
D.B.1104, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

FERNAND ANSSEAU (tenor).—Vestila giubba and No Pagliaccio 
non son from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). In Italian. Orch. 


ace. D.B.1097, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

La fleur que tu m’avais jetée and Je suis Escamillo from 
Carmen (Bizet). In French. Orch. acc. D.B.1098, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 


LOTTE SCHOENE (soprano).—Signore, ascolta and Tu che 
di gel sei cinta from Turandot (Puccini). In Italian, acc. 
Berlin 8.0.0.E.503, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

MARIA OLCZEWSKA, ELSE KNEPEL and GENIA GUS- 
ZALEWICZ.—Card Scene from Carmen (Bizet). In 
German. Orch ace. D.1363, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Below are brief reviews of the second instalment of new 
records issued in the H.M.V. Operatic Supplement on the Ist 
of this month :— 

Lotte Schoene, Herbert Janssen, andZ Joseph Hislop.— 
These duets from Rigoletto confirm my impression that the 
voice of Lotte Schoene is peculiarly adapted for gramophone 
work. In addition, she is a thorough artist and a charming 
singer. Her companions here are also of the first-class, as 
Covent Garden will shortly be making manifest. Herbert 
Janssen has the right sort of appealing voice for a Rigoletto, 
while Joseph Hislop we know all about. Both examples are 
well up to the new recording level. 

Fanny Heldy.—The gifted soprano of the Paris Opéra will 
appear here this season as soon as the Wagner-lovers have had 
their turn. Alike as songstress and actress, she is said to be a 
wonderful Thais—far superior in the former capacity to 
Mary Garden, as these records indisputably prove. She ought 
to be singing the part in London, but will not do so this year. 
The proper title for D.B. 1129 is “‘ Dis-moi que je suis belle, in 
two parts,” and not as printed in the list and on the label. 
Anyhow, she sings it with splendid grace and entrain, while the 
duet with Journet is simply a gem. 

Aureliano Pertile.—There is little to choose between these 
four records. All are interesting and consist of that intensely 
dramatic stuff which Pertile loves and declaims so well. They 
make you want to hear him in each of the operas represented— 
in this order for choice: Luisa Miller, Manon Lescaut, Andrea 
Chénier and Pagliacci. You may hear him in the last three, 
but never in the first. Never mind, you can listen to all 
their tales of human suffering through the passionate crescendos 
of these splendidly-executed records, 

Theodore Chaliapine.—Here I can make a choice between 
two numbers because both are on the same disc, and :f you go 
for the one that I prefer you must also take the other. Well, 
both are magnificently interpreted a la Chaliapine, and both 
are faithful examples of up-to-date recording ; but I like the 
jolly, lively, characteristic tunefulness of the Prince Igor song, 


C 


with all its abundant contract, much better than the Song of 
the Viking} Guest from Sadko, which is as dreary as the 
“Steppe ” that another Russian composer has written a song 
about. I need scarcely say that each is sung in masterful 
fashion. 

Fernand Ansseau.—The spelling of titles on labels is again 
becoming careless. Vesti la giubba is easy because invariable. 
But the word pagliaccio comes not within the British ‘‘ ken ” ; 
while the correct title Pagliacci, minus the prefix ‘‘ I,’ seems 
altogether beyond comprehension. Yet both these things 
stand plainly enough in the vocal score, though the title is 
wrong in the first edition of Opera at Home! And now, with 
apologies to Monsieur Ansseau, I will proceed to express my 
admiration for his singing of these familiar pieces—if pieces 
they can be called. His tone, so distinctively French and 
dark in timbre, is just right for the tearful outburst of Vesti 
la giubba, less so for the No, pagliaccio non son, because it lacks 
the sudden white-heat rage of the poor maddened clown whose 
despairing invective it embodies. Somehow it wants more 
of the frenzied Italian energy that Caruso used to impart to it. 

Lotte Schoene.—The two passages allotted to Lit form the 
happiest inspirations in the opera of Turandot. They are 
genuinely original. Puccini has invested them with a world 
of tenderness and pathos, and Lotte Schoene brings this out 
fully in the present instance. Her tone is very pure; her 
phrases have the ring of true feeling. The orchestral playing 
is most refined. 

Maria Olezewska, Else Knepel, and Genia Guszalewicz.— 
If one cares for a German setting of Carmen, no better version 
of the Card Scene could be desired than this. First, the two 
girls with their careless rapture over the fortune-telling, 
pour passer le temps, and then the dark fatalism of Carmen 
herself, with its striking sense of contrast, as she reflects upon 
the uselessness of striving against the sentence of her dreaded 
enemy—“‘ spades.”’ Wonderfully has Bizet depicted the 
episode in music which these three artists so admirably interpret. 
The record is in every respect adequate. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDA. ACT Il 


H.M.V., D.1413-1417 (five 12in., in album; £1 2s. 6d.) 

D.1413. Prelude (London Symphony Orchestra under Albert 
Coates). The Shepherd’s plaintive piping awakens Tristan, 
(Widdop, Fry, McKenna and L.S.O.). 

D.1414. Kurwenal tells Tristan how they came to Kareol 
So ang awaits Isolda impatiently (Widdop, Fry and 

D.1415. Isolda’s ship appears in sight (Widdop, Victor and 
L.S.O.) and Tristan dies in Isolda’s arms (Ljungberg, 
Widdop and L.S.0.). 

D.1416. Isolda weeps over the dead Tristan (Ljungberg and 
L.S.O.) and King Mark arrives. Kurvenal is slain. 
(Andrésen, Habich, Noe, Guszalewicz and Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Dr. Leo Blech). 

D.1417._ King Mark grieves over the tragedy (Andrésen, 
Guszalewicz and Berlin 8.0.0.) and Isolda dies of grief for 
Tristan (Ljungberg). 

This H.M.V. Album of the third act of Wagner’s immortal 
music-drama, sung in German, consists of five double-sided 
discs, cleverly contrived so as to embody, with a minimum of 
interruption, the salient episodes of the tragic final scene in the 
courtyard of Tristan’s castle. It represents a worthy effort to 
realize through the gramophone one of the most exacting 
musical pictures that the lyric stage can furnish. Nothing has 
been left undone to attain this end; and, where Mr. Albert 
Coates and the London Symphony Orchestra drop for a moment 
the thread of their discourse, it is taken up for a couple of 
records by Dr. Leo Blech and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
to be completed as to the death of Isolde by an English orchestra 
(unnamed) under the guidance of Mr. Lawrance Collingwood, 
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So, with the exception of a few pages that concern only Tristan 
and Kurwenal, nothing in the act is omitted—a very notable 
achievement in ten records. 

My sole criticism is this. If the work had to be sung in 
German—and very properly too—it ought to have been sung 
entirely by German artists. I agree in toto with a well-known 
American critic who said the other day that he preferred even 
Chaliapine when singing in Russian; ‘‘ he was himself and at 
home.’ Furthermore, the same writer added, ‘‘ I am inclined 
to accept the view that German opcra is best when presented 
in German. At the same time I consider that this holds good 
only when the singers of Wagner are themselves Germans.” 
To the majority of listeners I daresay it will make no difference, 
because, once the language is not English, the question of accent 
will not trouble them very seriously. 


It can also be argued that if the job could be given to English 
singers it was all to the good. LIagree. At the same time the 
fact remains that the expert ear can detect the difference 
immediately in this otherwise splendid performance. Messrs. 
Walter Widdop (Tristan), Howard Fry (Kurwenal), Kennedy 
McKenna (the Shepherd) and Charles Victor have all acquitted 
themselves creditably, more especially Mr. Widdop, who had by 
far the most difficult task. But neither in the important matter 
of style nor for beauty of voice or purity and breadth of decla- 
mation could these artists be compared with an Isolde like 
Goéta Ljungberg, a magnificent King Marke like Ivar Andrésen, 
or such a Brangane as Genia Guszalewicz. And that is all, 
positively all, that I have to urge in the way of adverse opinion. 


Otherwise there is naught save gratitude and admiration to 
be expressed for a marvellous example of what can be accom- 
plished with the aid of the electrical process, when exploited in 
a true spirit of thoroughness and artistic enterprise. The 
conductors and the orchestras deserve the warmest praise ; 
so far as their splendid share of this Album is concerned I feel 
that detailed criticism is not called for. I can only wonder 
what Wagner would have thought of it all had he been alive. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 


OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS 


I am asked to say a word about the two small 
volumes of Operatic Translations just issued in THE 
GRAMOPHONE Library from the office of this Magazine. 
There is no need to tell our readers that they are from 
the accomplished pen of H. F. V. Little, or to 
describe the accessible ** line upon line ” form that 
makes them so easy of reference and perusal. There 
can be no doubt that they fill an absolute want, for 
they are at once educative and an aid to the under- 
standing. How constantly does it happen that, listen- 
ing to an operatic record sung in a strange tongue, 
you’ say to yourself, *‘ Yes, very beautiful; but I 
wonder what it’s all about! ’’ And even if you know 
the language, you cannot, alas! always distinguish the 
actual words; or, again, if you can hear every syllable, 
you will find it very pleasant to have before your eyes, 
following every line of Italian or French, this free 
and compact translation of Mr. Little’s. My advice, 
therefore, is that you provide yourselves immediately 
with these convenient volumes, which comprise trans- 
lations of nearly every operatic record that you are 
likely to be listening to, both now and for a long time 
to come. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


ORATORIO 


THE CHOIR OF ST. MARYLEBONE PARISH CHURCH 
(RONALD G. TOMBLIN, organist and conductor).— 
Stainer’s Crucifixion, recorded in the church. 

Columbia 9315. The Procession to Calvary. 
9316. (a) Recit. And as Moses lifted up the serpent. 
(b) God so loved the World. (c) Recit. Is it nothing to 


you? (d) The Appeal of the Crucified. 
9317. (a) The Appeal of the Crucified (contd.). (b) 
Recit. After this. (c) Hymn, All for Jesus, last verse. 


(12in., 4s. 6d. each). 


Sir John Stainer’s Cantata or Oratorio, The Crucifixion, is 
the most popular and widely-known of his many contributions 
to the repertory of church music. I remember well his taking 
me with him to the parish church of St. Marylebone in 
February, 1887, to its very first performance, in the presence 
of an overflowing congregation. I remember also that I enjoyed 
every note of it. The text of this ‘‘ Meditation on the Passion 
of the Holy Redeemer ”’ (to give it its full title) was selected 
and written by the Rev. J. Sparrow-Simpson, and the setting 
is for two solo voices (tenor and bass) and chorus, interspersed 
with hymns in which the congregation is or should be at liberty 
to join. The whole work occupies about forty minutes, and 
studied simplicity characterizes the music throughout. The 
performance on the occasion I refer to, was conducted by the 
composer (who, by the way, resigned his post as organist of 
St. Paul’s in the following year), and I recollect that an address 
was delivered by Canon Barker in the middle of the Cantata— 
an interruption rather resented by the musicians who were 
present. Some of the best portions of the composition are 
reproduced in these three discs, and the recording uf them is on 
a level with the finest records of organ and choral work that I 
have heard via the new process. The accompaniments, which 
are for organ throughout, are splendidly handled by Mr. 
Ronald G, Tomblin, who shows great discretion both in this 
detail and in the handling of his excellent choir. The solos are 
also ably sung, especially the recit. Js it nothing to you? 
and the air which follows. The boys are very good in the 
unaccompanied chorus, God so loved the World ; while a really 
fine effect is obtained in The Appeal of the Crucified, where the 
resonance of the full ensemble is powerful and imposing and 
the true ‘church atmosphere ’’ pervades the entire presenta- 
tion of the music. Only in the last number—where the baritone 
recitative with choir After this, merges into the closing hymn 
All for Jesus—have I the complaint to make that the words are 
not pronounced incisively enough to be distinguished above the 
combined forces of choir and organ. Otherwise the whole 
selection has been admirably done. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 





GRAMOPHONE SERVICE! 


“Your service in supplying me with records, lists and 
useful suggestions leaves nothing humanly attainable to be 
desired.” 

The above is an extract from one of the letters of thanks 
which are daily received by Alfred Imhof Ltd. Hundreds 
of such letters could be quoted, all testifying to the 
completeness of the expert service given by 


fredImhy. 


THE WORLD'S GRAMOPHONB SPECIALISTS, 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE X. 
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SONGS 
PARLOPHONE. 

Oberkantor Hermann Fleischmann, in Hebrew, with, choir 
and orchestra: Jigdal and W’hogen Baadenu (Lewan- 
dowsky). E,10694 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

If Parlophone continue their wanderings from the somewhat 
hectic vocal highroads down fascinating sidetracks, to meet 
them on absolutely level terms THE GRAMOPHONE will have 
to engage new, highly-specialised reviewers every month, I 
don’t understand the Hebrew language, and I have not made 
any thorough study of Hebrew music. So I can only record 
my impression, that (forgive a Chestertonian sentence) this 
record is very impressive indeed. Whether any traditional 
material has been used in these songs (or chants, or hymns ?) 
I can’t say, But to anyone who knows anything at all of 
the true Jewish nature, it is unmistakably present here. 
There is the nobility, the drama, the instinct spirituality. 
And the performance is a fully worthy one. I only remember 
one other Jewish electric recording—I’m not even sure of that, 
but if I am right, it was certainly of a quite different type from 
this—more of the street song type. 


H.M.V. 

Evelyn Scotney (soprano), in Italian, with orchestra : 
Waltzes (Johann Strauss)—Blue Danube and Voce di 
Primavera. D.1403 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 

John Turner (tenor): I did not know (Trotére) and One 
Little Hour (Sharpe). B.2694 (10in., 3s.). 

John Goss and The Cathedral Quartet, with piano: Sea 
Shanties, arr. Sir R. Terry—Blow the man down, Tom’s 
gone . Hilo, Lowlands and Highland Laddie. B.2698 
(10in., 3s.). 

Margaret Sheridan (soprano) with orchestra: Believe me, 
if all those endearing young charms and Come back to 
Erin (Moore, arr. Byng.). D.A.906 (10in., 6s.). 

Accepting the idea of the Blue Danube and the other, almost 
equally famous, Strauss Waltz being turned into songs, this is 
a dazzling record. It is absolutely perfect coloratura singing, 
but there is spirit in it, too—some of the zest, in fact, of the 
Waltzes themselves. Still more, there is just sufficient in- 
dividuality of voice to make Evelyn Scotney different from 
hundreds of other florid sopranos. Perhaps there is not quite 
the lilt which a really first-rate light orchestra gives to a good 
Viennese waltz. Singing teachers should hear this record. 
But it is also one of the most delicious of light records, 

It sounds as if these two songs have some meaning for 
John Turner; personally, I cannot detect any. 

Perhaps this is the best even of all the Shanty records by 
John Goss and the Quartet, and that is supreme praise. The 
first Shanty is hardly the most rakish on records, but there’s 
plenty in it; the next two are two of the most haunting songs 
in the world ; and the last is above the average even of rhyth- 
mical Highland tunes. 

Margaret Sheridan has a bad tremolo, is not too neat, is 
often only on the edge of the note, and seems to have a 
preference for aggressively men’s love-songs. But there is 
no disguising the considerable beauty of her voice. 


COLUMBIA. 

Roy Henderson (baritone): She came to the village church, 
O, let the solid ground, and Birds in the high hall-garden— 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of Maud (Tennyson and Somervell). 4772 
(10in., 3s.). 

Three songs of Arthur Somervell’s Maud Cycle being re- 

corded, one would expect to find the whole done; if so, 


only 3, 4, and 5 have yet reached me. Certainly it would 
be well worth while—indeed, to include this Cycle I will 
gratefully stretch my remarks of last month about the need for 
a representative collection of records of the best modern 
English songs. Somervell is not really a contemporary of 
ours in spirit; he is musically a true Victorian. But even 
if our poetry was generally greater than our music last century, 
this music of Somervell’s goes well enough with Tennyson’s 
poetry—indeed, the music seems to me almost the perfect, 
natural mate of the verse. As for Roy Henderson, he continues 
to interest and please, perhaps more and more; but also, 
perhaps, more and more, he seems obsessed with the ideal of 
virility, of avoiding like the plague what the Englishman calls 
** giving himself away.’ Probably he will soon leave behind 
this excessive masculinity. I can’t believe he is actually 
incapable of getting right to the very core of a song. In any 
case, I like this record immensely. 


ZONOPHONE. 
Esther Coleman (contralto) with orchestra: The lost Chord 
(Sullivan) and Abide with me (Liddle), A.337 (12in., 4s.). 
There is certainly a piquant, if hardly pleasant, surprise 
in finding what is here recorded by Esther Coleman, whom we 
have heard at more than one of the most “‘ advanced ”’ concerts. 
She is, in fact, that all too rare thing, an excellent contralto. 
I have found a little mild—very mild—amusement in hearing 
how dramatic she can make Liddle’s song. There are never, 
in fact, likely to be records of either songs to compete with 
this. 


ELECTRON. 

Gwladys Naish (soprano) with orchestra: Waltz Song from 
Tom Jones (C. G, Taylor and Edward German) and 
Carmena(E.Walton,and H.Lane Wilson). 0213(10in.,3s.). 

Morlais Morgan (baritone), with orchestra: The Sea Road 
from Three Sea Songs (O’Reilly and Wood) and The 
Blind Ploughman (M. Radclyffe-Hall and R. C. Clarke). 
0212 (10in., 3s.). 

Gwladys Naish’s record is nearly note-perfect, but far 
from word-perfect. Musically, it is distinctly good, though 
there is more speeding and breaking than true lilt; but you 
will not recognise more than two or three words the whole 
way through, unless, perhaps, when you’ve played the record 
fifty times, in short spurts. Carmena sets out to represent 
the average English idea of Spanish music, but doesn’t even 
get that far. 

Morlais Morgan has, I see, made at least one operatic 
record. But what he can do in the way of good concert songs 
with his at least serviceable voice and technique we have so 
far had little if any opportunity of judging. The Blind 
Ploughman seems to crop up most months, but I doubt if 
there’s a better record than this of it, It is well paired with 
The Sea Road, 


RADIO. 

Morlais Morgan (baritone) with orchestra: Indian Love 
Lyrics (Woodforde-Finden). Temple Bells and Less than 
the Dust; Kashmiri Song and Till I wake. 828-9 (two 
8in., ls. 3d. each). 

The Indian Love Lyrics clearly have still a large band of 

devotees ; and these discs are passably good, and are half, 
or less than half, the usual price. 


BRUNSWICK. 

George Turner (tenor) with orchestra: Maire, my Girl 
(Aitken) and I know of two bright eyes (Clutsam). 162 
(10in., 3s.). 

Turner puts more into these two songs than I have ever 
before heard. There is real, live expression, which very 
nearly grafts individuality on to them. The recording is not 
perfect, but possibly my pressings are to blame. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 
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CHORAL 
AML. 


The Glasgow Orpheus Choir (unaccompanied)[conducted by 
Hugh 8. Roberton: Great God of Love (Pearsall) and Dim- 
lit Woods (Brahms). E.482 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

The Choir of H.M. Chapels Royal (with organ) conducted by 
Stanley Roper: Hymns—Abide with me (Monk), Fight 
the good Fight (Boyd), Fierce raged the Tempest (Dykes) 
and Rock of Ages (Redhead). B.2693 (10in., 3s.). 

The Philharmonic Choir and The London Symphony Orches- 
tra: God save the King (anon.) and O God, our Help in 
Ages past (Croft). C.1467 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

John Goss and the Cathedral Quartet. See Song Reviews. 

At the time when English music was approaching full ebb, 
there arose one Pearsall (1795-1856—sometimes called de 
Pearsall, and not, of course, to be confused with the Purcells) 
who fed his muse on that greatest of all music, our late- 
sixteenth-century. His Opus One was a complicated canon, 
and with only two exceptions all his mature works are in 
sixteenth-century style, most of them liturgical. But they 
are no sham antiques, but living masterpieces. He caught and 
revived much of the massive strength, nobility and fire of his 
prototypes. His Grove biographer cites Great God of Love as 
one of his best works. As a type, Byrd would probably have 
called it a “sacred song.” As for Dim-lit Woods, its chief 
difference from the bulk of our nineteenth-century part-songs 
is that the one is by Brahms and the others are not. 
Romanticism was not, on the whole, very sympathetic to choral 
music. Its most noticeable quality (or at any rate, Brahms’s) 
is a lofty soulfulness; and such attraction as Dim-lit Woods 
has is chiefly harmonic. As regards performance, one knows 
H.M.V. recording and the Glasgow Orpheus singing, and until 
either song is duplicated (which is unlikely just yet), all that 
needs saying is that all concerned are in very fair form. 

Among all these (what I may call) concert performances of 
hymns, this Chapels Royal Choir record is beaten by few. 
The singing, besides having technical perfection, is highly 
intelligent, yet free from those violent, sensational contrasts 
which Hymns Ancient and Modern seems to have instilled 
into most choirs—in fact, it is really a little comatose. 

How many times has God save the King been recorded ? 
Countless times, one would think, yet I can’t recall at any rate 
another electric recording. Both this and the familiar hymn 
are done just as one would wish, on the grand scale—with 
dignity and variety, but without bombast or stunt. For those 
who think what a poor National Anthem we have, this arrange- 
ment should help to emphasize the fact that God save the King 
inspired Haydn, when he was in England, to go back and write 
anequally worthy hymn for his own nation. The only defectin 
the performance is that the sopranos, when alone, are not quite 
as good as one would like them to be. 


PARLOPHONE. 

William Turner’s Ladies’ Choir, with orchestra. The Holy 
Child (Easthope Martin) and Nearer, my God, to Thee 
(Adlam). Land of my Fathers (James) and Consecration 
(Jude). E.10695—-6 (two 12in., 4s. 6d. each). 

Lift thine eyes from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, unaccompanied, 
and When I survey (Jude) with orchestra (E.6010): Irish 
Fantasy (arr. Skilling-Turner) with orchestra (E.6011). 
10 in,, 2s. 6d. each. 

Hebrew records. See Song Reviews. 


We have previously had William Turner’s Choir on Columbia 
discs. Here, on Parlophone, they are, taken as a whole, 
decidedly good. I like best the Easthope Martin—as I said 
once before, easily the best thing I know of his, a perfect, 
delicate, little thing. Perhaps it is even better in this form 
than asasolo. Itiss in unison I think throughout ; the 
words are unusually clear, and the whole presentation of it is 
excellent. The orchestra is chiefly strings and piano. 

The Irish Fantasy is worth knowing. Three or four Irish 
songs are arranged in no remarkable way, but well enough to be 
good fun, and with little to object to violently. The second 
side contains the "Derry Air and The dear little shamrock. The 
Trio from Elijah is meorrectly entitled. It is sung excellently. 
The Jude songs are, of course, below the rest, except perhaps 
the Adlam, in musical value. 

C. M. CraBrree. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


What good little records are the ‘‘Radio”’ eight inchers, at 
ls. 3d.; they give splendid value for the money and are better 
than many 2s. 6d. ones, and even 3s. records also. The 
surprising thing is that they play almost as long as a ten-inch 
record. I timed one which took 2 minutes 35 seconds to play, 
and there are not many ten-inch that will go longer than three 
minutes. Chris Hall sings Gonna get a Girl and The Song is 
ended (819) as well as Stewdle-oodle-oo and She don’t wanna (815) 
whilst Stanley Kirby provides Jannette and Are you lonesome 
to-night ? on 826. 

I was very glad to see the return of Ukulele Ike (Cliff Edwards) 
on Columbia 4781. He does sing so well, although these two 
numbers, being rather sentimental, do not allow of those 
delicious noises he used to make, nor does he play his ukulele 
very much. The best side is I’m crying ’cause I’m losing you, 
but After my laughter came tears is good also, that is to say, 
Cliff Edwards’ singing—not the song. Florence Oldham sings 
Now he’s off my hands and My blue heaven extremely well 
(Col. 4776) and her other record So tired and Cuckoo ( You 
remind me of the naughty spring time) (4777) is really charming. 
Maurice J. Gunsky has quite a pleasing voice in Consolation 
(Zono. 5096), but the Tietge Sisters sounded like a bad choir of 
schoolgirls in O Master, let me walk with Thee (Zono. 5095). I 
liked Maurice and Sydney much better than usual in Are you 
happy? and I’m gonna settle wp (Zono. 5093) and Clarkson 
Rose has two really splendid songs in C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-o-p-l-e 
and She’s gone crazy (Zono. 5091). Charles Hill tries to turn 
songs that should be syncopated into ballads, which is rather a 
mistake, since T'here’s a cradle in Caroline is a good tune if sung 
properly (Zono. 5090). Among the remainder of the Zono- 
phones, mention must be made of the excellent ‘‘ Patience ” 
selection by the Zonophone Light Opera Company (A.336). 
Of the others, it is a question of whether you like Colin O’More, 
Barrington Hooper or Foster Richardson. 

Why must Annette Hanshaw follow the common example 
and have a shot at The song is ended ? However she makes up 
for this with From now on, on the other side. (Actuelle 11535). 
Jay C.Flippen and His Gang are not as exciting as they sound on 
Actuelle 11531 in Clementine and An’ furthermore. Willard 
Robison contributes the best record he has made so far, with 
New Hampshire Highways and Cottonfield (Actuelle 11536). 
I did not care very much for Joe Wilbur on 11537 (Actuelle) in 
Dawning or A shady tree. 

By this time the Columbia people should be able to distinguish 
between good and bad American singing, since their outputin 
this direction is a large one, and so I fail to understand the 
issue of 4779. Wherever you are is not too bad, but Playground 
in the sky sung by Vaughn de Leath and Franklyn Baur will not, 
I think, amuse English audiences. The same remarks apply to 
the record of Ruth Etting in yet another version of The song is 
ended (Col. 4778). The Gramophone Company have issued a 
dise with both Vaughn de Leath and Franklyn Baur, but they 
have cleverly divided them. Vaughn de Leath sings Together 
we two with the incomparable Ed Smalle and so everything is 
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all right, whilst, on the other side, Franklyn Baur, together with 
Helen Clarke, wails his way through A little bungalow. (H.M.V. 
2672.) 

That extremely good song I fell head over heels in love is not 
well sung by Ramon Newton, although the Gilt Edged Four 
attempt to make amends in the accompaniment (Col. 4780). I 
wish Actuelle would get Annette Hanshaw to sing this number. 

For those who want to buy The song is ended, I strongly 
recommend the Parlophone version, sung by John O’Grady, 
more so as he sings The Beggar so well on the other side. 
(Parlo. E.5994). Another fair effort of the same company is 
John Curtis singing Ev'ry minute, ev'ry hour, of ev'ry day and 
Tired hands (E.5995). But now for a complaint. Surely it 
would have been more in keeping to have got a woman to sing 
The man I love, instead of a great, lusty, shouting baritone. 
(Rollin Smith and B. Desvernay on R.3537). It is such a 
terrible contrast to the really magnificent record of the same 
number, made by Grace Hayes. This record with Did you 
mean it ? on the other side is, undoubtedly, one of the very best 
that has ever come under the heading of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Vocal 
Records ” (H.M.V. B.2688). 

Harry Fay shouts his way through the splendid Wave to me 
on Parlo. E. 5997 but has a very silly song on the other side, 
as may be guessed from its title: Since sister Phoebe’s danced 
the Heebie- Jeebies : and Eddy Ford makes quite a good showing 
in Who's that knocking at my door (E. 5992). In spite of the 
Ted Shapiro Ensemble. (Ted Shapiro is, or was, Sophie Tucker’s 
marvellous accompanist) I did not care very much for Parlo. 
R.3536 with Mark Fisher singing Everywhere you go and A 
shady tree. 

Layton and Johnstone have a really good Plantation Medley 
on Columbia 9318 and also sing Miss Annabelle Lee with plenty 
of dash on 4775. Jack Smith revives Whispering and really 
does it remarkably well, but Plenty of sunshine is a dull song 
(H.M.V. B.2706). Melville Gideon gives us June’s song from 
** Clowns in Clover,” Little Boy Blues and, again, I think that 
this is a song more suited toa woman. The other side, Persian 
Rosebud, is, well, what one expects of Gideon. 

Beth Grey sings the plaintive type of American song well 
enough (Parlo. E.6006), but I think will do better with better 
material. The same comment applies to Eddy Ford (Parlo. 
E.6005). In both cases the accompaniments are attractive. 
The Radio Imps in an April Imperial (1869) were good in too- 
familiar songs; and The Admirals, who have “ harmonized 
syncopation ” almost to themselves at present, sang Santa Fé 
and Gonna get a Girl with as much gusto as if they were at a 
ball on the “‘ Royal Oak”’ (Electron 0.215). Among the April 
Regals I thought the Lilac Time records (G.9063 and 9064) 
the best. 

ci 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Restaurant Music.—The output is as large as the standard 
is high. There are at least fifteen records which I can recom- 
mend without hesitation. Most of the music is familiar and 
desirable. Among the 12in. at 4s. 6d. note the fine recording 
of Paul Godwin’s Orchestra in Lstudiantina and Dolly’s 
Dancing (Bruns. 60004); of the Dajos Bela Orchestra in a 
Traviata Fantasia (Parlo. E.10688) and Edith Lorand Orchestra 
in Merry Widow and Count of Luxemburg waltzes (Parlo. 
E.10689). Rossini’s Semiramide Overture played by the 
Mandoline Band of Leghorn (Col. 9374) is as much a tour de 
force as the version of Creatore’s Band. Rather disappointing 
are two Johann Strauss polkas (Col. 9371) and two waltzes, 
Trés jolie and Toujours ou jamais (Electron X.526), with 
plenty of noise, but a lack of zip. Emilio Colombo and his 
Hotel Victoria Orchestra (Electron X.524) will do themselves 
better justice with more recording experience. 

Of the 10in. 3s. records the best are: Solloway and his Salon 
Orchestra in Londonderry Air and Drink to me only (Bruns. 159) 


and O Sole mio and Diane (160) : the Opéra-Comique Orchestra 
in Grieg and Tales of Hoffmann (Parlo. R.3511 and 3512): 
the Victor Olof Sextet in Cheery Ripe (Cyril Scott’s arrange- 
ment) and Boccherini’s Minuet (H.M.V. B.2697) : Jean Lensen 
and his Orchestra in Pierré’s Serenade and The Flowers we 
love (Col. 4768) ; the Orchestra Mascotte in two lovely Strauss 
waltzes (Parlo. R.3541): J. H. Squire Celeste Octet in Killarney 
(Col. 4742): de Groot and the Piccadilly Orchestra in a da:nty 
selection from The Waltz Dream (H.M.V. B.2684). 

A very pleasant record of the Indian Love Call and By the 
Waters of Minnetonka is played by Major Bowes Trio of New 
York (Parlo. R.3452): and I forgot to mention last month the 
Florentine Quartet in Torna a Surriento (H.M.V. B.2587'. 

Among the half-crown records another good Lilac Time 
Selection (Zono. 5086) must be mentioned : but for sometaing 
fresh I commend Frank Westfield’s Orchestra in the incidental 
music to Monsieur Beaucaire (Parlo. E.6002) in two very 
attractive intermezzi (E.6003), and a selection from Maid of 
the Mountains (E.5986). The same Company introduces L. 
Silberman’s Trio in Yvonne and Tom Burke’s Rita, both ar- 
ranged by Solloway (Parlo. E.6007) and the inevitable Diane 
and The Song is ended (E.6008). The playing and the vocal 
choruses make both records well above the usual standard. 


Instrumental.—Apart from Raie da Costa, whose exceptionaily 
good piano records (Parlo.) are reviewed in Dance Notes, I 
need only mention an adroit treatment of two popular tunes 
by Frank Banta (H.M.V. B.2673, 3s.), Billy Mayerl in two 
posies of his own, Marigold and Hollyhock (Col. 4783, 3s.), 
and the curious recording freak of a previous echo in Fred 
Elizalde’s Baltimore and Brandy and Soda (Bruns. 161, 3s.). 
This is presumably due to the pushing of the wall of the 
groove into the preceding groove during the recording. This 
was noticeable also in Moiseivitch’s record of Chopin’s 
Scherzo (H.M.V. D1065). 

The piano accordeon is played with complete mastery by 
De Busse (Winner 4801, 2s. 6d.); and Emile Vacher (Parlo. 
E.5991, 2s. 6d.) on the accordeon is accompanied by a piano 
and banjo effectively. Wag Abbey, xylophone, on Radio 821 
(8in., 1s. 3d.) is good value for money : but Rudy Starita (Col. 
4782, 3s.) is worth noting too. 

R. Arnold Greir is as good as ever in an organ medley of 
national airs (Zono. 5087, 2s. 6d.) ; and the cinema organ—a 
Compton—is used by Pattman for a record of two hymn 
tunes, Rimington and Lloyd (Col. 4743, 3s.) and by Quentin 
Maclean for Luigini’s. Ballet Egyptien in four parts (Col. 4769 
and 4770, 3s. each) marred slightly, unless my ear is mistaken, 
by a recording noise throughout. Similarly, Sigmund Krum- 
bold’s organ in the Paramount Theatre, New York (Parlo. 
R.3538, 3s.) seems to me to need tuning : and the same applies 
to that of Edmund Cromwell (Imperial 1867, 1s. 6d.). Stanley 
MacDonald (Regal G.9062) is always good on his Compton 
organ: and so are Jesse Crawford (H.M.V. B.2701, 3s.) and 
Reginald Foort (H.M.V. C.1459, 12in., 4s. 6d.) on their Wurlit- 
zers. I don’t doubt that the English organ has a better 
tone than the American. 

Among numerous Hawaiian records, note a rather appealing 
*cello and guitar record by The Tahitians (Winner 4771, 2s. 6d.) ; 
but not for every mood! 

Dialogues and Monologues.—Even America is complaining 
of the imitators of the Two Black Crows, and they all seem to 
find their way to our lists too. Brunswick and Imperial are 
the delinquents this time. Clapham and Dwyer (Parlo. E.6009, 
2s. 6d., and Col. 4745, 3s.) are established favourites with 
listeners-in : Milton Hayes continues to meander, but Monty 
is getting “ ga-ga ”’ (Col. 4744, 3s.). Tom Clare is not as good 
in Cohen on the Telephone and Cohen rings up his tailor (H.M.V. 
C.1471, 12in., 4s. 6d.) as he ought to be. In fact, there is 
nothing to recommend strongly in this section. 


PEPPERING 


Band Records are held over for review next month. 
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DANCE 
By J. W.G. 


In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate record 
on either side, two stars and one star represent descending 


NOTES 


order of merit. The class of playing is roughly indicated in 
brackets after the title; this classification is not intended to 
contradict the Companies’ labelling, but merely to act as a 
guide to the would-be purchaser. The following abbreviations 
are used: F.T.=Fox-trot, Ch.=Charleston, Q.S.=Quick-step, 
Y.B.=Yale Blues, T.=Tango, W.=Waltz and B.B.=Black- 
Bottom or the drag fox-trot. 

A most regrettable error on my part in the last issue has been 
pointed out to me by several readers. I complained that the 
Brunswick No. 150 (‘‘ Again”’) contained some very poor 
guitar playing. It is clear on second hearing, that this is really 
a@ very wonderful imitation of a guitar by the Saxophone. In 
my opinion, it spoils the record, but is no doubt most diverting 
to watch and hear at the Savoy. _I apologize to all concerned 
for the error. 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 


I have only received four Actuelle records this month, . 


Memphis shake (Slow F.T.) backed by My old Daddy’s got a 
brand new way to love (F.T.) and played by Dixie Jasser’s 
Washboard band is the best of the four, but two charlestons 
Sugar and Headin’ for Harlem (the latter being very quick) are 
excellently played by Jimmy Lytell on the Clarinet. 
11532.—** Dear on a night like this (F.T.) and *I fell head over 
heels in love (F.T.) (Willard Robison and his Orchestra). 
11533.—**Is she my girl friend ? (Ch.) and *Are you happy ? 
(F.T.) (Five Birmingham babies.) 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 


The Six Jumping Jacks have quite excelled themselves in 
Henry’s made a lady out of Lizzie and Ice cream (3728). Both 
are quick-steps and I have never heard anything better. Herb 
Wiedoeft and his Orchestra, newcomers over here I believe, 
have a delightful quiet style which is well brought out in 
Ella Cinders (Slow F.T.) and Let a smile be your umbrella 
(F.T.) (3729),and Ray Miller gives a good rhythmical version of 
Is she my girl friend ? and the old favourite *I wish I could 
shimmy like my sister Kate (Slow F.T.) (3731). 

3732.—** On the Vagabond Trail (F.T.) and * Dear, on a night 
like this (F.T.) (Bill Wirges and his Orchestra). 

3735.—** The man I love (F.T.) and * The Sunrise (F.T.). The 
former by Ben Bernie’s Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra, and 
the latter by Herbert Gordon’s Whispering Orchestra. 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 


A capital collection of records this month. The prize goes 
to Ted Lewis in Down the old Church Aisle and Is everybody 
happy now (4790). Two fine examples of ‘‘ hot ”’ playing are to 
be had in Five Pennies (Y.B.) and Feelin’ no pain (Q.S.) (4797) 
played by ‘“‘ Red ”’ Nichol’s Charleston Chasers. Noel Coward’s 
tunes from “ This Year of Grace ”’ are well represented on two 
dises comprising Try to learn to love, A room with a view (4833), 
Dance little lady and I’m mad about you. All of them are fox- 
trots played by Al Starita’s Piccadilly band, and they appeal 
to me as much as any recent tunes. Don Voorhees and his 
Orchestra play Worryin’ (W.) (4791) very well, but I cannot 


raise much enthusiasm for the tune; this has It was only a 
sunshower (F.T.) played by the California Ramblers on the 
back. Miss Annabelle Lee is always a good tune and here it is 
excellently played by the Knickerbockers (4793), the California 
Ramblers playing Make my cot where the cotton grows on the 
reverse side. Ray Starita and his Ambassadors’ Orchestra 
produces a good double in the Song of the Wanderer (Ch.) and 

Moon of Japan (Y.B.) (4789) described very aptly as “ a Nippon 

Novelty.” 

4788.—**So tired (Ch.) and *Where are you now? (Ch.) (Ray 
Starita and his Ambassadors Orchestra. 

4792.—There’s a cradle in Carolina (F.T.) (The Radiolites) and 
Let a smile be your umbrella (F.T.) (Paul Specht and his 
Orchestra). 

4766.—Headin’ for Harlem (Ch.) (Kit-Cat Band) and I ain’t 
got nobody (Y.B.) (London Radio Dance Band, 
directed by Sidney Firmin). 

4785.—** Ev’ ry little while (Slow F.T.) and *J’ll be lonely (F.T.) 
(Debroy Somers Band). 

4786.—** The Man I love (Slow F.T.) (with vocal chorus by 
Vaughn de Leath) and Dolly Dimples (Quick F.T.) (Fred 
Rich and his Hotel Astor Orchestra). 

4787.—**Sweet Suzanne (W.) and * Just like Darby and Joan 
(W.) (Ray Starita and his Ambassadors Band). 


EDISON BELL—ELECTRON (3s.). 


There are two delightful tunes of the “‘ Marionette ”’ type, 
played with the necessary lightness of touch by Percival 
Mackey and his Orchestra—Dainty Miss and Polly (0209). The 
only other record is an amusing march, Clinker-ty-Clonk and 
My blue Heaven (F.T.) by Fred Spinelly’s Lido Venice Band. 


WINNER (2s. 6d). 


The Winner records are not very good this month, I’m afraid. 
The Siren’s song (F.T.) and Swing on the Gait (Ch.) (4798) by 
the Plaza Band is good, and so is Do that Heebie-Jeebie 
Dance and There must be somebody else (F.T.). 
**Worryin’ (W.) is played by the Hollywood Dance Orchestra, 
with a very nice, moderately fast rhythm. 


RADIO (8in., ls. 3d.). 


Here we have a really cheap record that is quite excellent. 
The recording is quite good and the bands are good—all for 
one and threepence! Of the two bands, Alfredo’s is the better, 
and his record of **Is she my girl friend? (Ch.) (825) with 
* Dear, on a night like this, is excellent. 
820.—Dainty Miss (F.T.) and Polly (F.T.) (Harry Hudson’s 
Melody Men.) 

822.—** Clonker-ty-clonk (March) and Did you mean it ? (F.T.) 
(Harry Hudson’s Melody Men). 

824.—**My blue heaven (F.T.) and *Wide open spaces (F.T.) 
(Alfredo and his Band). 


H.M.V. (3s.). 


A rather dull collection of records from the Gramophone Co. 
The best tune is (B.5444) **I’m going back to old Nebraska 
(B.B.) played by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, but this is 
backed by Playground in the sky which is remarkably like 
Shepherd of the hills. Everybody loves my girl (F.T.) is very 
well played by Ted Weems and his Orchestra (B.5445) with 
What are we waiting for (Slow F.T.) by Edwin J. McEnelly’s 
Orchestra on the other side. I rather like the playing of the 
Rhythm Band, who have made two records (B.5449) Calling me 
home (F.T.) and Why should I feel lonely (F.T.) and (B.5456) 
Broken Rhythm (Ch.) and There’s a rickety-rackety shack 
(Slow F.T.) Sydney Baynes and his Orchestra give us a most 
welcome revival of Destiny (W.) beautifully played (B.5457), 
with a medley-fox-trot from “‘ Clowns in Clover’ on the other 
side. Iam alwaysso pleased when I see a tango record, that the 
temptation is to overpraise them. Lucchesi and his Tango 
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Orchestra have made two tangos, which do not quite touch the 

mark of the recent H.M.V. and Parlophone issues by other 

South American bands, but still, they are good—(B.5439) 

Flor del Plata and Una Longrima. 

B.5455.—I’m coming, Virginia (Q.S.) and Miss Annabelle Lee 
(Q.8.) (Palais de Dance Orchestra). 

B.5440.—**Sugar babe. I’m leavin’ (F.T.) (Blue Stelle and his 
Orchestra) and *An old guitar and an old refrain (F.T.) 
(Roger Wolfe Kahn and his Orchestra). 

B.5443.—** There’s a cradle in Caroline (F.T.) and *Let a 
smile be your umbrella (F.T.) (Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


I have only one objection to the Imperial records—that is 
the hard, metallic tone. They have wonderful artists and their 
records, bar that one point, are second to none. What a find 
they would be if they could just improve their tone a little bit ! 
It is very kind of them to give us this series of old time waltzes ; 
this month we have Waldteufel’s L’Estudiantina and Waves of 
the Danube played by Adrian Schubert’s Concert Orchestra. 
1863.—** You don’t like it, not much (F.T.) and * Let a smile be 
your umbrella (F.T.) (Markel’s Society Players.) 

1864.— Everybody loves my girl (F.T.) and *Just a memory 
(F.T.) (Harry Reser’s Dance Orchestra). 

1865.—** Where the cot-cot-cotton grows (Ch.) and * Without you, 
sweetheart (F.T.) (The Rounders). 





PARLOPHONE Blue Label (3s.). 


Raie da Costa has given us some really excellent piano 
fox-trots, which are pleasant both to listen to and to dance to. 
All six of them are good and quite worth buying; Do that 
Heebie Jeebie, Mississippi Mud (R.3533), Polly, Dainty Miss 
(R.3534), Try to learn to love.and A Room.with a view (R.3535). 
The last two being from “This Year of Grace.” There is 
also another excellent version of Mississippi Mud (R.3526) 
played by Frankie Trumbauer with his orchestra and The 
Rhythm Boys, with There’ll come a time on the other side. 
The Pavilion Lescaut Tango Orchestra give two charming 
tangos (labelled ‘‘Tango-blues”’’), played in the old Habaiiera- 
like style, called Jalousie and Enchantment. A good record 
for contrast is My Gal Sal (Y.B.) and Original Dixieland (one- 
step) by Miff Mole and his Little Molers, whereas Sam Lanin 
has made two excellent records of the quieter variety in Who 
Knows ? (F.T.) and Away down South in Heaven (Slow F.T.) 
eg Man I love (Slow F.T.) and Everybody loves my girl 
(Q.S.). 
3531.—**My New York (F.T.) and Let a smile be your Umbrella 
(F.T.) (Roof Garden Orchestra). 

3521.—**If you're a friend of mine (F.T.) and Why shouldn’t 
I feel lonely (F.T.) (both from “‘ Lady Mary ”’) (The West 
End Players). 

3523.—** Ting-a-ling (‘‘ Cocoanuts ’’) (Q.S.) and **Why do 
you want to know why? (‘‘Cocoanuts’’) (B.B.) (The 
West End Players). 


PARLOPHONE Red Label (2s. 6d.). 


Diane and The Song is ended (E.5989) are two waltzes 
played to perfection by Edith Lorand and her Orchestra, and, 
as a contrast in tunes we have the two old favourites The 
Druid’s Prayer and The Choristers (E.5987) by Frank West- 
field’s Playhouse, Lewisham Orchestra. The latter tunes 
are the better, of course, but the playing is a long way below. 
Lloyd Shakespeare shows how well his band can play in two 
oe Kind o’ Mean and You can’t have lovin’ unless 

) 
E.6000.—After we kiss (W.) and Girl of my dreams (W.) (Will 
Perry’s Orchestra). 
E.6001.—** Marianette (W.) and *The hours I spent with you 
(W.) (Will Perry’s Orchestra). 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 

The Maurice Trio is a pleasant combination of violin, harp 
and czimbalom and they play Diane (W.) and The Song is 
ended (W.) in a pleasant, if somewhat free time. Hal Swains’s 
New Princes Orchestra play Its ray-ray-raining (F.T.) and 
The Song of the Wanderer (9077) well, and also ** Baltimore 
(9059). 
9057.—**Is she my girl friend (Ch.) & *By the Waterfall (W.) 

(The Raymond Band). 
9058.—** There’s a trick in pickin’ a chicken (F.T.) & Marvellous 
(F.T.) (Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner’s Five). 
9061.—**I’m going back to old Nebraska (Slow F.T.) and 
Janette (W.) (Raymond Dance Band). 
ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 

The best of the Zonophones is The March of the Marionettes 
(F.T.) and What do we do on a dew-dew-dewey day (Ch.) (5100) 
by Bert Firman and his Orchestra. The Yale Blues **J ain’t 
got nobody and the fox-trot **I’ll be lonely are also good. 


Programmes 

People often ask for good records to make up a mixed pro- 
gramme. These, which were chosen by Mr. P. Wilson for his 
very successful demonstration of electrical reproduction before 
the Agricola Gramophone Society on March 13th, are all, as 
might be expected, fine examples of recording :— 
PART I. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Conducted by Albert Coates). 


Uranus (‘‘ The Planets’) . Holst. 
ELIZABETH SCHUMANN (Soprano). 
Freundliche Vision ... Strauss. 
FRITZ KREISLER (Violin). 

Adagio from Partita in G minor ... Bach. 
THEODORE CHALIAPINE (Bass). 

The Death of Don Quixote ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ Masasenet. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Conducted by Pablo Casals). 


Extract from Variations on a Theme by Haydn Brahms. 
THE VIRTUOSO STRING QUARTET. 
Andante, Quartet in C major, Op. 59, No. 3 Beethoven. 


JOSEPH HISLOP (Tenor)and APOLLO GRANFORTE (Bass). 
Solenne in quest’ora, ‘‘ Forza del Destino ”’ ; Verdi. 
ALFRED CORTOT (Piano). 

Preludes, Numbers 7, 8,9 and 10 ... Chopin. 

THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. 
(Conducted by Sir Landon Ronald.) 
Scherzo (Part 2) and Finale, eoliaiaatind No. 5 
in C minor bes 


PART II. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
(Conducted by Stokowski.) 


Beethoven. 


Invitation to the Waltz i Weber. 
HENRY A. LYTTON and COMPANY. 
I am a Courtier, ‘‘ The Gondoliers ”’ Sullivan. 
MARJORIE HAYWARD (Violin). 
In Hammersbach ‘ Elgar. 
MALCOLM McEACHERN (Bass). 
Jude. 


The Mighty Deep . 
ALFRED CORTOT (Piano) ‘and PABLO. CASALS (’Celio). 


Variations on an Air from ‘‘ The Magic Flute ” Beethoven. 
DARRELL FANCOURT (Bass). 
A more humane Mikado, ‘“‘ The Mikado ”’ Sullivan. 
and Were you not to Ko-Ko plighted Sullivan. 
C. DUPRE (Organ). 
Bach. 


Fugue in C minor __... 

THE DON COSSACKS CHOIR. 
Monotonously rings the little bell... Russian Folk Song. 
THE NEW LIGHT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The Dance of the Hours, ‘‘ La Gioconda ”’ Ponchéelli. 

RAYMOND NEWELL and CHORUS. 
Johnny come down to Hilo ... arr. Sir R. R. Terry 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Index 


The present number completes the Fifth Volume of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and the Index is being prepared with all due 
haste so as to be ready for distribution with the first number 
of Vol. VI on June Ist. 

Thanks are due to those readers who have done what they 
were asked to do and have ordered their copies well in advance. 
The price remains 2s, till the date of publication, but on and 
after June Ist it will be 2s. 6d. 

In addition to the various features which made the Index 
to Vol. IV almost indispensable for reference purposes both to 
the dealer and to the public, the Index to Vol. VI will contain 
a complete list of ‘‘ Translations ’”’ published in the first five 
volumes of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


The postage on each volume will be 2d., and the books can 
be obtained through any dealer, newsagent or music shop, or 
direct from the London Office of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The H.M.V. Revel 


The English Branch Staff of The Gramophone Company was 
in gala mood on Tuesday evening, March 27th, at the Wharn- 
cliffe Rooms, over 700 being present with their friends. The 
fancy dresses were very ingenious and attractive; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenwick (Robot and Box of Matches) repeated their 
success of last year as the prize-winners for the most unusual 
costumes; Mr. Homewood (to whom we all owe homage for the 
H.M.V. general catalogue, among other things) masqueraded 
as Pickwick, and Miss Lough brought her famous brother and 








THE 
H.M.V. 
REVELS. 











Miss and Master Lough 


Apologies 

In the April number there were two misprints which probably 
caused a good deal of trouble. Homochord records in Dance 
Notes, p. 468, were priced at 1s. 6d. instead of 2s. 6d., and 
Charles Unwin’s record recommended in Novice Corner, p. 473, 


was given as Imperial 4662 at 1s. 6d. instead of Winner 4662 
at 2s. 6d. 


The Gramophone Library 


It was high time that somebody did something about pro- 
viding hand-books for gramophone users, as our correspondents 
are never tired of telling us; but, as Mr. Percy Scholes, Mr. 
H. L. Wilson or Mr. Hervey Elwes will testify, the labour of 
preparing these books is out of all proportion to the number of 
people who are prepared to buy them. 

However, we are going to try again to fill up some of the 
gaps, and commend to all our readers the first three volumes 
of what will be called ‘‘ The Gramophone Library.’’ They are 
uniform in appearance, light to handle, well printed on good 
paper, without any advertisements. 

Operatic Translations, Vol. I. 
Operatic Translations, Vol. IT. 
(Published May Ist.) 
Novice Corner. (ls.) 
(Ready June Ist.) 


(2s.) 
(2s.) 


“oy 





Mr. V. S. Homewood 


wore his surplice—a touch of humour which won her a prize. 
Miss Hardy and Mr. Beeson won prizes for ‘‘ the most attrac- 
tive ’’ disguises. The revellers danced to the music of Jack 
Hylton’s Ambassador Club band, and enjoyed a Cabaret in 
which Estelle Brody and Carroll Gibbons, Winnie Melville and 
Derek Oldham, Gracie Fields, and finally Jack Smith and the 
‘* Will o’ the Whispers ”’ company, took part. 
Altogether a finely organised and memorable revel. 


With a Pound of Tea 


One does not have to be very conservative in one’s ideas in 
order to raise the eyebrows at the method of offering gramo- 
phone records with cigarettes, of selling them on bookstalls 
and in chemists’ shops. But we were getting along so pleasantly 
before the yellow publicity men and the financiers turned their 
attention to gramophones that it all seems rather undignified 
and depressing; and though these methods of increasing sales, 
coupled with the recent price-cutting, have only hitherto dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of the cheaper makes of record, there 
is always the danger that they may be so successful as to force 
themselves into the higher spheres. 


The Contrast 

What a contrast, for instance, is the breadth of design and 
spacious atmosphere of such publicity campaigns as the 
Schubert Centenary Celebrations or the Amateur Dancing 
Championships sponsored by the Columbia Company. 
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The Metropole Ballot 


After the somewhat lofty views just expressed about recent 
publicity schemes and new companies, it is comfortably 
inconsistent to add that those of us who are in the habit of 
going in for Hospital Ballots with a vague feeling that we are 
helping a good cause by a mild gamble will find ourselves in an 
even more charitable mood when we are offered a Metropole 
record with our ballot ticket. It is really a very attractive 
proposition, and after winning the £1,000 prize we can send 
the four records to a hospital and feel immensely virtuous. 


“ The Gramophone Shop” 


By an error it was stated last month that a demonstration 
set and a complete stock of N.G.S. electrical recordings were 
installed by the New York Band Instrument Co. This was not 
quite correct. They are to be found at ‘‘ The Gramophone 
Shop,’’ 126, East 41st Street, New York, which has recently 
been opened by Messrs. W. H. Tyler and J. F. Brogan ‘‘ with 
the most interesting stock of imported recorded music ever 
before offered the Musical American.”’ 

We heartily commend this enterprise to the notice of our 
readers, and especially of those who are overseas or who are 
collectors of rarities. 

The National Gramophonic Society has reason to be grateful 
for the recognition and honour accorded to it in America. 


Myra Hess 


Readers of the April number of The Phonograph will have 
noticed that the first record of Miss Hess (Bach’s Chorale 
‘* Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring ’’ and Gigue from the Fifth 
French Suite) has been issued by Columbia in America: re- 
corded over there, too, of course. This does not seem quite 
right. The Hallé Orchestra records of Haydn’s ‘‘ Clock ”’ 
Symphony, issued by Columbia and reviewed this month, have 
been available in America for some time. 


Schubert's Seventh Symphony 


Readers who have bought records of this Symphony will be 
glad to be reminded of the analysis of it, in the British 
Musician for November, 1926, by Mr. Sydney Grew, with no 
less than eighteen musical quotations. Copies are still avail- 
able from 53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, Birmingham 
(price 7d. post free). 


“What do you listen for?” 


The series of articles in the Radio Times with this heading 
is as appropriate for the gramophonist as for the radiolist, 
telling us what to look out for in a record if we are to judge 
the performance intelligently. Two of our contributors have 
written in the series, Mr. Herman Klein on the voice and Mr. 
W. R. Anderson on the piano. 


Fibre Needles 


A special ‘‘ folder ’’ on the use of fibre needles will be sent 
by Mr. E. M. Ginn (267, High Holborn, W.C.1) to any reader 
of THe GramMopHone who asks for it. So many difficulties 
darken the early days of the fibre novice that advice from one 
of the Marathon Champions of the fibre world will be very 
welcome. 


The Editor 


The Editor’s photograph is now added to the portrait gallery 
at Messrs. Imhof’s, 110, New Oxford Street, W.C.1, and his 
article in the May issue of The Voice is also illustrated by a 
photograph which was taken in Glasgow when he went there 


last year to address the Glasgow Gramophone Society. Both 
of these are better likenesses than the travesty which is 
usually published in the Sunday Pictorial. 


A Porter for the Portable 


The Viva-tonal Columbia Portable (model 113, 10 guineas) 
was sent to the London Office and its performance much im- 
pressed the austere Expert Committee. But what about its 
weight ? Like the E.M.G. portable and certain portable 
wireless sets, it seemed to strain the meaning of the word, 
though, to be sure, it certainly had a handle. However, 
someone had the curiosity to look up the word in the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary and found: “ portable, movable, convenient 
for carrying, as p. furnace, railway.’ Judged by this standard 
the Columbia No. 113 is emphatically portable. 


The N.G.S. 


Potential members of the National Gramophonic Society 
(and every regular reader of THE GRAMOPHONE should at 
least register his name as a member and get particulars of the 
Society’s activities) are reminded that demonstration sets of 
N.G.S. records are to be heard at the following local centres :— 

London.—Murdoch’s, 463, Oxford Street. 

Birmingham.—Dale Forty, 80, New Street. 

Bradford.—Joshua Marshall, Liberal Club Buildings. 

Brighton.—Hannington’s, East and North Streets. 

Glasgow.—Paterson Sons & Co., Buchanan Street. 

Leeds.—Hopkinson’s, Commercial Street. 

Liverpool.—Rushworth & Dreaper, 11-17, Islington. 

Manchester.—Forsyth Brothers, Deansgate. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY NOTES 


Boccherini and Matlipiero 


It should be made quite clear to members that the records 
made by the Poltronierj String Quartet are in the nature of 
supplementary issues. They do not come out as part of the 
normal output for the year since neither the Boccherini Quartet 
nor Malipiero’s Stornelli e Ballate were in the voting list, and 
the Advisory Committee was not consulted beforehand about 
the works to be recorded. Since no members are now bound 
to take all the records issued, there is no grievance, and for 
minority voters a distinct advantage, in these occasional ex- 
cursions from the ordered path; but the members of the 
Advisory Committee must be protected from any responsibility 
—and the Malipiero in particular would probably not have 
received their unanimous approval ! 


Next issues 

As was foreshadowed, there will be some delay before any 
more works are issued. The recording studios have been more 
than fully occupied with other work, and it has been hard to 
collect players together during the musical season. But unless 
there is a hitch the next batch of N.G.S. records will be 
announced in the June number of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


Meanwhile 


Reports and reviews concerning this year’s records continue 
to arrive from overseas. The notices in The Phonograph 
(U.S.A.) have been particularly discriminating as well as 
generous; in the April issue the Boccherini Quartet, Purcell 
Suite, Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro, and Haydn’s London 
Symphony, have been honoured with separate reviews. A fine 
notice in Musical America has also introduced our records to a 
new public. 
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THAT CENTENARY FEELING 


By MARGARET MARSHALL 


HE subject of centenaries has been much on 

my mind lately... . 

According to the tenets of modern psychology 
there is no such thing as a purely detached interest. 
Any subject towards which the interest of an in- 
dividual flows holds a personal significance for that 
individual. Modern psychologists add that the 
realisation of this is rather healthy : there is no need 
for the interested individual to cover up his egotism 
as though it were a disease... . 

This somewhat grandiloquent introduction is to 
reassure myself that there is no unhealthy secret 
behind my preoccupation with centenaries. They 
remind me—pleasantly—that next December will 
bring my birthday, and, since I am unlikely ever to 
have a centenary of my own, I can concentrate for 
eight months on the more mundane delights of a 
birthday. 

Thoughts flow deliciously from point to point. So, 
from the starting point of my own personal birthday, 
I progress to what must be almost a birthday by 
proxy, i.e., a centenary ; but this from the angle, not 
of the centenarian, but of the happy Editor, whose 
columns are given over to the celebration of this 
anniversary. This man must taste to the full the 
delights of natal congratulation. 

Think of the letters he must receive... . 

Now, I am no Editor; my birthday is still eight 
long months away; therefore, still adhering to the 
tenets of modern psychology, I demand compensa- 
tion. As such, for the rich, fantastic space of a few 
hundred words, I shall open the letters which will 
probably be received by the able Editor of THE 
GRAMOPHONE on the occasion of Schubert’s Centenary. 

Having written which, it occurs to me that this is 
quite possibly the anniversary of Schubert’s death. 
In the event of this actually being the case, you can 
miss out all that I have written so far and start the 
article from the next line. 


Elm Bank, 
Buncombe-in-the-Bush, 
Beds. 

Dear Sir,—I see that you are celebrating Mr. Schubert’s 
centenary. What a wonderful old man he is! But I feel sure 
that you will be interested to know that we have an old man 
in our village who, although he was 103 last month, still plays 
the cornet in our Prize Silver Band. I wonder if any of your 

readers can beat this record? : , 

I have the honour, etc., 


12, Aston Villas, 
Bristol City. 
Dear Srr,—I am sure that many of your readers will be 
thinking of Schubert’s songs this centenary. It may be of 


interest to them to know that my great-grandfather was said 
to be the original ‘‘ Leiermann ”’ of the famous song which 
bears that title. This was, of course, before Schubert 
emigrated to America and founded the firm of theatrical 
managers which still bears his name. 
Yours, etc., 
L. E. Scuwase (Miss). 


The Manse, 
Ballywatery, N.B. 

Dear Sir,—What a thousand pities that poor Schubert did 
not live to enjoy his centenary! I have always enjoyed his 
gramophone records, and have played them many a time to 
my Boys’ Guild. 

I wonder if, at a time like this, you have any old records 
you could send me for my brother, who is a missionary in 
Madagascar? Of course, he would love some Schubert, but he 
is also very fond of a good tune, especially that old favourite 
‘‘ The Blue Danube.” 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) Louise MacanpRew. 


Mayfair. 
S1r,—I should be glad if you would find space in your liberal 
columns for me to air a grievance. Every day I listen to enter- 
tainers on the wireless (so-called). Every day I hear them 
render (sic) ‘‘ Three Blind Mice ”’ as various great composers 
might, or might not, have been expected to play it. Never 
yet have I heard them sing it as Schubert might have been 
expected to. In the present state of European relations, it 
seems hard to explain this extraordinary lapse. What are our 
politicians doing? 
Yours, 
) VIGILATOR. 


M. M. 
¢ 
Cook’s Tours 


But, seriously, Schubert Centenary or not, if any of our 
readers are going to take their holidays abroad this summer 
they should consider the “ tours for music-lovers ” organized 
by Messrs. Cook & Son Ltd., and conducted by Mr. W. H. 
Kerridge, M.A., Mus. Bac., A.R.C.M. The first starts on 
July 16th and ends on July 30th, including Cologne, Bonn, 
Mainz, Nurnberg, Vienna, Munich, Salzburg, and Paris. The 
second starts on August 27th and returns on September 8th, 
after visits to Brussels, Cologne, Bonn, Wiesbaden (by steamer), 
Frankfurt, Eisenach, the Wartburg, Weimar, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Berlin,and Amsterdam. As a Schubert pilgrimage the former 
tour is indicated, since the party will reach Vienna in time 
for most of the celebrations of the German Singing Federation 
on July 19th-23rd ; but Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner are 
‘done ” en route, and after a day in Nurnberg—or may we 
say Nuremburg ?—the performance of the Meistersinger on 
the first night of the Munich Wagner Festival will be appro- 
priately heard. In the latter tour Bach, Goethe and Liszt 
will claim homage in addition to Beethoven and Wagner. 

A copy of THE GRAMOPHONE carelessly displayed on the 
first day of a tour of this sort is as magic a talisman as an 
1. Z. tie in a foreign hotel. 
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DEAFNESS AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


By 
“Here sat RUBIN is a first class, a number 


one salesman, Mawruss; he could sell moving 
pictures to a home for the blind or a phono- 
graft to a deef and dummy ”’ says our old friend Abe 
Potash; and I admit that at first sight to many 
people, though not to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, & 
** deef and dummy ”’ buying “‘ a phonograft ”? must 
suggest a wicked waste of one’s natural advantages. 
Well, I am not quite a “‘ deef and dummy,”’ but I run 
close to sharing fifty-fifty in that description. Techni- 
cally, my trouble is otitis media of thirty years’ 
standing, fortified with a number of complications 
which my medical brethren can describe in long Latin 
terms (otosclerosis!), but are as unable as myself to 
cure or even alleviate. For about that time I have 
had to content myself as well as I can inside a thicken- 
ing wall of silence, which is steadily closing me out 
from the audible world. What it all comes to is, that I 
can just hear the ticking of a watch if pressed against 
my ear—a little better with the right ear than the left. 
I can still enjoy a talk with a few patient old friends, 
some themselves deaf and understanding, who speak 
to me slowly, distinctly, and emphatically, with a 
little raising of the voice, but without bawling or 
screaming. As a rule the deaf man hears what I 
might call the noise of a voice well enough. Increas- 
ing that noise only confounds him; and if you really 
want him to understand, you will do better by careful 
articulation than by addressing him as if you were 
urging a tramp to get out of your vegetable garden a 
quarter of a mile away. Naturally, to take so much 
care over one’s speech is a bore; and with my in- 
creasing deficiencies I felt I was becoming a nuisance 
to all my acquaintances. Particularly, in a general 
conversation, where the noise element is at its highest 
and distinctness at its lowest, did I realise that I must 
seem slow, stupid, and apathetic . . . I could not 
always be torturing shy people by asking them to 
repeat harmless banalities in a roar; my repeated 
“beg pardon?” seemed to irritate rather than 
appease ; and I gradually fell out of the society of all 
save those I have mentioned, whose kindness keeps 
up a perpetual fight with my infirmity. Similarly 
with concerts and the opera ; if I sat beside the strings 
the woodwind was lost and the brass became a 
muffled growl; if I moved towards the woodwind, 
the strings disappeared. I could hear sections with 
satisfaction but never a whole; and unless a vocalist 
was directly facing me and only a few feet away, I 
preferred he would keep silent. 
Thus I was driven on my last resources: wireless 
and the gramophone. Of the first I need say nothing 
here; the second, long my faithful ally but steadily 


MEDICUS 


losing ground in the contest with my disease, has 
recently effected a striking recovery in electric record- 
ing and the Panharmonic horn. With the last I can 
now hear, for instance, the faint violin harmonics at 
the end of the Lohengrin Vorspiel (Parlophone, 
E.10117, old recording); and the other day I re- 
enjoyed for the first time in many years the William 
Tell Overture (on the new Zonophone records), hear- 
ing all the inner parts nearly as I might have done a 
quarter of a century ago. Put me fairly close to the 
mouth of the horn, and I can now distinguish con- 
fidently between a trumpet and a cornet, and I do not 
think I confuse flutes with clarinets or oboes. But 
the tenor register of the bassoon sometimes makes me 
guess wrong. I often confound the A string of the 
*cello with the G of the violin; and not long since I 
committed a crime which haunts me still, in spite of 
a complete outfit of sackcloth and ashes: I mistook 
a bass flute for a Cor Anglais. 

The loss, however, that a few years ago I felt most, 
and indeed feel still to some extent, is the inability 
to appreciate nuance and compass. A long diminu- 
endo, which ought to be a joy, and was when I had 
my hearing, became a weariness ; I tried to trace it to 
its vanishing point, but missed it before its end. The 
Wilson horn has certainly helped me here, but I am 
doubtful if the new recording has; it seems to me that 
the dynamic range has been extended in both direc- 
tions, and that the pianissimos are still more piano 
than they were. I have to strain to catch them, and 
even then I sometimes fail; treble and bass tremble 
on the verge of the inaudible; and I can assure you 
that there is little real pleasure in music when you 
must bend all your faculties to taut, conscious atten- 
tion if you want to hear at all.... It is like stand- 
ing on tip toe to see a glorious landscape; for a few 
minutes the vision rewards the effort, but when you 
realise that after all your trouble the foreground is 
still a little out of focus and the distance shrouded in 
mist, your lower nature begins forcibly to suggest to 
you that perhaps landscapes have been overrated. 
If you have chronic indigestion, no bread may be 
better than half a loaf. 

Recently, however, I found that all was not yet 
lost. One of the many microphonic “ aids to the 
deaf *? happened to be standing on my table when 
the gramophone was going. Without expecting 
much, or, indeed, anything, I put it on. In spite of 
an increase in blast and surface noise, and an in- 
definable modification of tone colour that, inter alia, 
made violins sound like flutes, I found the low B flat 
of the bassoon existed for me once more, and faint 
pizzicatos of the ’cello came through the full volume 
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of the orchestra; and, best of all, instead of having 
to listen without hearing, I could now hear without 
having to listen. 


Yes, even for the deaf man there is some solace left 
in the gramophone. 


Postscript.—Since writing the above, I have been 
enabled, through the courtesy of the Editor of TH 
GRAMOPHONE, to try the Solophone, which is in effect 
a long binaural stethoscope working directly from the 
sound-box of the machine. Roughly speaking, it was 
better than a microphone, which adds noises of its 
own ; but there was one important exception : in loud 
passages, what I gained in intensity I lost in dis- 
crimination, the individual instruments and the move- 
ments of the parts becoming merged in the general 
turmoil. This I was unable to remedy except by 
pinching the rubber tube more or less tightly and 
sacrificing dynamic balance for a monotonous mezzo- 
forte, which, nevertheless, gave me great pleasure 
because it removed the intolerable strain of listening. 


I got my brother to experiment on me with a couple 
of dozen records, all unknown to me and, all but one, 
new recordings. Of these I might mention a few 
more particularly. In The Grenadier’s Waltz (Dajos 
Bela Orchestra, Parlo., E.10626) I heard pizzicato 
in unison with cornets and was much struck by 
the trombones, the quality of which has been only 
a memory for years; and though the crescendos 
of Chant d’Automne (Dajos Bela Trio, Parlo., 
E.10573) were a trifle overpowering, I could follow it 
well, and appreciate the string sforzando—another 
forgotten sensation. I caught the words of a talking 
record (Mabel Constanduros) better than my brother, 
whose hearing is very acute. Dvorak’s ’cello concerto 
(Parlophone, old recording) was so clear that I could 
even distinguish the short excursions of the flute and 
clarinet. . . . Lastly, I heard trios of Schubert and 
Haydn, and Beethoven’s Appassionata, so easily that 
I ceased to criticise and gave myself up to the enjoy- 
ment of beautiful things beautifully done. 


I should like to add that any one using this device 
ought to change the ear pieces, as I did, if they are 
not comfortable ; and that no deaf man should buy a 
sound-amplifying apparatus, electrical or other, with- 
out trying it first; for what helps one person may 
hinder another. 


MEDIcus. 


B.B.C. PROGRAMMES 


The following are some recent programmes broadcast by the 
London Editor from Savoy Hill :— 


APRIL 3RD. 

Col. 9316. Stainer’s Crucifixion “ God so loved the 
World” (Choir of St. Marylebone 
Church). 

H.M.V. 03062. The Last Rose of Summer (Adelina 
Patti). 

H.M.V. E.480. The Last Rose of Summer (Florence 
Austral). 

Col. 9276. Gee Whiz (Byron Brooke) (Bourne- 
mouth Municipal Orchestra). 

H.M.V. B.2610. Domum (Winchester School Song). 

Parlo. R.3483. Eton Boating Song. 

H.M.V. C.1322. Carmen Etonense. 

Brunswick. 3539A. Pride of the Wolverines (Sousa) (W. B. 


Rogers and his Band). 
Semper Fidelis (Sousa) (United States 
Marine Band). 


Zono. 5050. 

AprRIL 10TH. 
Edison Bell. X.527. Mimi’s aria from Puccini’s Bohéme. 
(Zlata Gjungjenac-Gavella). 

When day is done (Paul Whiteman’s 
Concert Orchestra). 


H.M.V. C.1460. 


H.M.V. E.473. Brigg Fair (Arr. Percy Grainger) 
(Oriana Madrigal Society). 

Col. 9085. Monotonously rings the little bell (Don 
Cossacks Choir). 

Col. D.1558. Elle danse (Ignaz Friedman). 


H.M.V. 3B.2407. Ethopia Saluting the Colours (Stuart 
Robertson). 

H.M.V. D.B.873. Liszt’s Liebestraum No. 3 (Tito Schipa) 

Edison Bell Electron Palladiwm Memories (London Palla- 
X.512. Part 1. dium Orchestra). 

H.M.V. C.1400 The Toreador’s Song (Carmen) (Peter 

Dawson). ; 

Parlo. E.5500. The Singing Lesson (Laughing Record). 

Aprit 17TH. 
Col. 1.1973. Allegretto scherzando from Beethoven's 
Eight Symphony (Concertgebouw 
Orchestra under Mengelberg). 

Carry me back to old Virginny (Rosa 
Ponselle). 

Chopin’s Prelude in A flat major 
(Percy Grainger). 

Shepherd’s Hey (Royal Opera Orchestra 
Covent Garden under Laurence 
Collingwood). 

O come everyone that thirsteth (Mendels- 
sohn) (Temple Church Choir). 

Bird Warblings (Margaret McKee). 


H.M.V. D.B.872. 
Col. 1.1805. 


H.M.V. B.2461. 


HLM.V. €.1398.. 


Brunswick. 3690. 


H.M.V. B.2469. Song of a Nightingale. 

H.M.V. B.2469. English Garden at Dawn (Bird Chorus). 
Parlo. E.10565. Glory now to thee be given (Irmler Choir). 
Col. 4636. Wagneria (Clement Doucet). 

Zono. A.302. Miniature Concert. 





The British Musician 


EpITrep By SYDNEY GREW 
Monthly, 7id. post free. Annual Subscription, 7/6 post free. 
Editorial Offices: 53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, Birmingham. 


For all lovers of music THE BRITISH MUSICIAN is a necessary 
supplement to THE GRAMOPHONE. 








ZONOPHONE RECORDS 


See inside back cover. 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


Conducted by F 2. 


NOTICE.—The interest which has been very widely shown in Novice Corner, since this feature was 
started in THE GRAMOPHONE, has encouraged us to attempt to compile a small handbook for novices to 
be the third volume in the new series of the Gramophone Library. It will be called “ Novice Corner,” 


and will cost 1s. (postage 2d.). 


The chapter headings are “Buying a Gramophone,” 


“Using a 


Gramophone,” “ Buying Records,” “Best Records,” “Chamber Music” and “Scores and Books.” 
It is not too much to say that it will interest those who are too experienced to need advice, and 
that for the inexperienced it will provide exactly that reliable and comprehensive counsel that is most 


needed at the present time. 


“Novice Corner” will be on sale on June Ist. 


It can be obtained direct from THE GRAMOPHONE, 


58, Frith Street, London, W.1, or from any gramophone dealer, newsagent or bookseller. 


OMEONE said to me lately: 


““T am a Wagnerite! Yes, I admit that I am musical 

and have had a musical education, but I won’t listen to 

anything but Wagner. Nothing else gives me any pleasure, 
so why should I listen to it? ”’ 


There he sits with his E.M.G. machine and Wilson horn, per- 
fectly contented to play through the H.M.V. Walkiire and the 
Bayreuth albums with the loudest needle he can find, regard- 
less (quite rightly) of neighbours and friends. 


‘* You are glutted with Wagner,’’ I said severely. 
but the only thing you like is bad for anyone. 
self-indulgence.”’ 


‘* Nothing 
It is simply 


‘‘ Why not?” was all he said, and strode shouting into 
Valhalla. 


Really, a man who admits nothing but Wagner is not neces- 
sarily musical, for Wagner’s appeal is notoriously to others 
besides music-lovers. I knew a tone-deaf girl who used to 
save up her money to go to the Ring at the New York Metro- 
politan. She went by herself, and never looked at the stage. 
Just sat back with her eyes shut, but did not go to sleep. 
For her Wagner was enough because he banged on her solar 
plexus and made a splendid noise. For her Wagner the great 
musician did not exist, only Wagner the creator of new and 
thrilling sounds. She would probably have been bored to death 
by a Beethoven symphony. 


Though such enthusiasm as the Wagner gentleman’s is 
admirable, it does seem a pity to deafen oneself to everything 
else, because one misses so much. And would the American 
girl have been bored by Beethoven’s symphonies? She never 
thought of going to hear one. 


It is hard to believe that anyone could be left cold even on 
a first hearing of the Fifth or of parts of the Ninth, notably the 
galloping horse in the Scherzo, the tightened curb and then 
the rush when the reins are loosened. 


Someone who should have known better once said to me 
that Beethoven had a dull mind. Good heavens! I could only 
conclude that the speaker himself had one. Whatever 
Beethoven’s every-day mind was, and his letters show us that 
he seemed unnecessarily preoccupied with tiresome servants 
and exasperating music publishers, his symphonies are the 
fruit of an inspired exaltation which no composer has surpassed. 


They have all been recorded complete, and though, of course, 
they are most impressive on a Panatrope or one of the new 
H.M.V.'s, they can be dealt with by smaller machines with far 
more success than the big Wagner records. 


Needle Angle. 


By needle angle is meant the angle which the needle should 
make with the record, looking at the sound-box full-face. If 
the sound-box is too upright the needle will fit the grooves 
better, but will tend to move in a series of jerks. Just try 
holding a pencil by the blunt end and moving the point across 
a sheet of paper. When you get the pencil upright the point 
jerks across; as you slope it more the point moves more 
smoothly. Clearly, a jerky motion of the needle would be bad 
for the record. On the other hand, if you slope the needle too 
much it will ride on the top of the groove and break it down. 
The finer the point of the needle the more sloping you can afford 
to have it. The whole thing is a compromise. By experiment 
it is found that the best angle for ordinary needles is 60 degrees. 
If you think of the sound-box diaphragm as resembling a clock 
face with ‘‘ 6 ”’ at the bottom, and the stylus-box and needle as 
one of the hands of the clock, then the needle angle will be 
60 degrees when the needle is pointing exactly to the figure 
“7,” or ‘© 35 minutes.’? Many people who use fine needles, 
such as the Euphonic and Sympathetic Chromic, recommend 
a needle angle of 50 degrees, which corresponds to about ‘‘ 37 
minutes.’’ In this way they reduce surface noise a little and 
minimise the tendency for needle hiss at the expense of some 
detail in the music. 


Front Angle of Sound-box. 


When the sound-box is looked at edgewise it should be exactly 
at right angles to the surface of the record. This is very im- 
portant. There are many tone-arms nowadays in which the 
axis of the up and down motion is not exactly at right angles 
to the sound-box. . As the sound-box is moved up and down, 
therefore, it begins to tilt over slightly; it doesn’t go up 
parallel to itself. And when the sound-box is on the record, 
unless the height of the tone-arm is exactly right, the sound-box 
may be out of the vertical with the needle, leaning slightly 
over one wall of the groove and digging its point into the other 
wall. The remedy in this case is quite simple. Cardboard or 
rubber washers (with a hole in the centre of appropriate size) 
should be inserted between the tone-arm and base-board so as 
to raise the tone-arm sufficiently to let the sound-box come 
into a vertical position on the record. This remedy applies in 
the more usual case when the sound-box originally tilts over to 
the left of the vertical. In the other event, the tone-arm has 
to be lowered a little by cutting a small ring out of the base- 
board where the tone-arm is fixed to it—a more difficult 
business. The trouble in these cases is that the fixing is only 
exactly right for one size of sound-box or length of needle. So 
set it for the sound-box and needle you use with the heaviest 
recordings, where it matters most. A slight error doesn’t 
matter much with a light recording. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE IN INDIA 


By V. W. S. LEATHERDALE 


USICALLY speaking, India scarcely exists. 

Whether it is the climate, the artificial society, 

or the fact that only the most adventurous 
men go out East, I don’t know. Yet one understands 
that Raleigh and Drake and their contemporaries, in 
a decidedly adventurous age, were almost all musical. 
The fact, however, remains that one can go to almost 
any station in India and never hear a decent bit of 
music from one year’s end to another. One hears of 
classical concerts in big hill stations, but I suspect 
that they consist largely of the sentimentalities of last 
century. 

The ordinary regimental band can be delightful in 
light music. Sullivan might have written his comedies 
specially for military band. But one cannot live on 
a diet of The Gondoliers, Iolanthe, etc. Modern 
musical comedy and dance music might just as well 
not exist, though one draws the line at the second 
subject of The Unfinished Symphony being given out 
by euphonium, saxophone and cornet. One occasion- 
ally meets with a string band, but beyond the dullest 
(because easiest) of Beethoven’s slow movements 
they play only restaurant music. They say that there 
are a few good amateur pianists, though one never 
meets them 

Then, a few years ago, this veritable land of gloom 
was lit by a light, pale at first, but now, if not equal 
to day, even a dull day, at any rate with some sem- 
blance to a good searchlight. Now it seems almost too 
good to be true that one can hear the remarkable echo 
of the Albert Hall in one’s own bungalow, above the 
creak of the fan and the brain fever bird. 

A tremendous horizon is opened up, limited only by 
£s. d., or rather, Rupees, Annas and Pies! 

As a cure for those acute moods of depression which 
come after a heavy day’s work when the air is hotter 
and stickier than ever, a magic carpet trip to Queen’s 
Hall is unbeatable. Until one has experienced it, the 
wonderful effects of good music in a bad climate seem 
impossible. As a mental medicine, tonic, sedative, 
or merely laxative, I find Bach, Beethoven, with 
large dollops of Wagner, Brahms and the English 
moderns excellent. As with one’s medicine chest, one 
soon gets to know what to take—the Brahms’ Horn 
Trio for melancholy, the Fire Music for fatigue, and 
so on. 

And then, when one’s turn for leave comes, it feels 
incredible that instead of putting on records of the 
Ninth Symphony, accompanied by lizards, crickets, 
and mosquitos, a reunited family should be walking 
up Regent Street to hear it in the flesh. After those 


years one noticed several new faces; Mr. W. H. Reed 
seemed a little older, and Abendroth an unfamiliar 
name. Thanks to the gramophone, I knew the Ninth 
by heart, and the rest of the party had a good idea of 
it. That evening will go down as one of the most 
memorable in my life, the familiar music taking on 
new and vigorous life, growing and expanding, one 
vital continuous stream, in which even the 127 rapid 
bangs at the end were not out of place. My younger 
brother, aged 17, who had never been to a good con- 
cert before, said afterwards that he had never enjoyed 
any kind of show so much in his life. And we all 
realised that, had it not been for my gramophone 
getting us into the spirit of the music, we should have 
sat lost and uncomprehending. 

One felt the same with other works. The four 
records of the B minor Mass helped one again on a 
first hearing of the whole work. What was so notice- 
able was one’s increased musical perception, due 
entirely to being able to get ‘‘ inside ’’ several sym- 
phonies and quartets in one’s own room with the 
gramophone and miniature score. This was especially 
so in a couple of recitals of Beethoven’s quartets, 
where of the six played I knew one only on the gramo- 
phone and nothing at all of the others, but was able 
to enjoy all. How much this was due to my musical 
development via the gramophone and how much to 
the playing of the Lener Quartet I cannot say. 

The psychology of the gramophone offers a vast field 
for some busy explorer, especially as regards the 
question of what works bear repetition. The personal 
factor exerts a very considerable influence here; 
similarly toughened musical critics are not all bored 
by the same selection of often-played works. One 
finds that most things bear considerable repetition at 
first; probably three comparatively new records are 
put on for every two old ones. Wagner I find I -an 
enjoy fairly frequently, but Beethoven, and especially 
Schubert, need a good interval between each perform- 
ance. Enjoyment is appreciably prolonged with the 
aid of a miniature score. In lighter vein, some sea 
chanties, though still rather new, seem to be very re- 
peatable, though, of course, they have far less 
emotional range than larger stuff. A work that holds 
my attention and can bear about ten repetitions a 
year, is Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy. It took me some 
time to understand what he was trying to say, and 
now I suppose it is taking me longer still to decide 
whether it is worth while saying. 

Technical matters are rather a difficulty, owing to 
the immense range of climate one suffers. The wood- 
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work of my first gramophone split very badly in the 
dry heat of the Baluchistan hot weather, my sound- 
box got a bad ** cold ”’ in the severe winter up there, 
and now the unfortunate instrument has to make the 
best of the damp heat of Delhi during the monsoon. 
I should like to show Mr. Wilson some of one’s diffi- 
culties. How would he deal with the swirl of a 
punkah, or the downward draught of a large electric 
fan? 

Records need great care. Dust and heat can play 
havoc. I got a trunk-maker to make me some dust- 
proof tin boxes, 12} in. by 12} in. by 6 in., in which 
the records are stored tightly in fine cardboard en- 
velopes. With an index inside the lid and the 
envelopes numbered, each record is immediately 
accessible. I find it much better to get the records 
direct from Calcutta, where the H.M.V. make their 
own, which I think stand the climate better than any 
other ones do. They are always a few months behind 
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the home factory, but as one’s financial resources 
(shades of Compleatworkitis !) are further behind still, 
it doesn’t matter. Columbia records one gets from 
Bevans, of Calcutta. Records sold by local dealers, 
even in large towns, are invariably finger marked and 
certain to have been played on several times. 

Records may not travel well in hot weather. One 
lot were killed by the journey from Calcutta to Quetta 
in June, arriving full of bubbles, as if half melted. 
However, I was given a new set free, which managed 
to survive the journey. During the monsoon fibre 
needles, even with a weight adjuster, do not seem to 
stand up so well as in England. 

A final word. I heartily envy you English critics 
in your condemnation of surface noise. Out here the 
screech of crickets, the croaking of frogs, crows fight- 
ing on the tin roof, and similar noises, effectually 
drown all but the loudest scratch ! 

V. W. S. LeaTHERDALE. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF AGE 


By HENRY 


” HUT that damned thing off! ”’ 
The Gramophone is_ insulted—‘* damned 
thing ’’ indeed. He sulks in a corner, a large 
and sombre figure—bulging with indignation. ‘* They 
never used to speak of me like that. Once I was 
cherished—respected ; people came from miles around 
to hear my music. I played to them—I sang. They 
listened with attention and paid me pretty compli- 
ments, ‘ What a beautiful tone! What a wonderful 
instrument! ’ they used to say. 

** Everything is changed since that wretched Radio 
came. A horrid foggy voice he’s got and no memory 
whatever—quite incapable of repeating anything— 
*‘ Damned thing ’ indeed! My repertory may be more 
limited but I do know it by heart. If people like a 
piece I can always oblige them with a second render- 
ing—He can’t. 

** And another thing, I don’t shriek or whistle or 
fade, or break down. I was making music before you 
were born—miserable minstrel—and never yet have 
I disappointed my audience. 

** That’s not conceit, it’s truth! You’re the con- 
ceited one, puffing your chest out there in the middle 
of the room, standing where everyone can see you 
and admire your ugly form. Fancy, when they call 
for music, only giving them certain items already 
arranged, just what has been prescribed for your 
Majesty beforehand. What arrogance! I always let 
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them choose—jazz music—classical music—it’s all 
the same to me. I like them to have and enjoy what- 
ever they’re in the humour for. In the old days there 
were parties. You’d be no good at a party! I played 
musical comedy selections and dance tunes—all the 
latest—over and over again till I was tired out, but 
they never knew. They called for more—more—and 
I let them have it every time. 

‘* It was a pretty sight—all the Christmas decor- 
ations and the coloured frocks of the children. 

** Why, it was I who taught the young master and 
his friends to dance! They could never have got on 
without me. I used to give them the beat—now slow, 
now fast—1—2—3—4, 1234. You can’t do that, vain 
and stupid Radio! 

** And later I helped him with his violin—played 
pieces for him till he got the airs and understood how 
they should go. And there was a girl—tall and 
slender and dark. She and the young master were 
sweethearts, and many’s the time I’ve shouted and 
strummed here in this very corner to hide their 
whisperings. 

‘* They don’t have musical evenings now. They 
were grand. Once, and sometimes twice a week in 
the winter a few of the older folk would come in, and 
we made such melody as would lift the sky—beautiful 
it was, though I say it who am old and no more of 
much account. 
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** They sat quite still in the firelight, and I sang to 
them ‘ Celeste Aida,’ *‘ Elucevan le Stelle,’ ‘ Vesti la 
giubba ’—all the great cries of men’s souls whose echo 
shall never cease. And after each there was a little 
pause as though the company had all gone away 
somewhere—very far away. 

** One man came regularly to hear me play the 
violin. I remember him well. He loved above all the 
* Caprice Viennois ’ of Kreisler. It is difficult~yes! 
but I never refused him and never faltered. Three 
and four times in an evening he would hear it, his 
head sunk between his hands—‘ gorgeous! ’ ‘ gor- 
geous! ’ was his invariable comment, and afterwards 
he adapted it for the organ in the Parish Church and 
used to play it every Sunday, people said. 

** Those were days !|—you don’t know what work is 
with your set hours and your fixed programmes and 
your intervals of rest. That’s the worst of being run 
by a management. No independence—no spontaneity 
—no originality ! 

** Thank God, I was always free. Often in the 
morning, quite early, the mistress would come to me 
and ask me for a tune while she did the dusting. 
* Tunes’ they were called and ‘ tunes’ they were 
then—none of your modern discords and symphonic 
syncopations! Many a time I was at work till 1 and 
2 on the following day, but I never complained and 
I never failed that I can remember. Now and again 
I grew a little hoarse perhaps with frequent repetition 
of a song; now and again I was a little run down, but 
I soon picked up and carried on. 

** Aye, those were the days. The master was ill— 
very ill—soon after I came (years before you were 
thought of, my dear). He sat in his chair all day 
drawn up with pain. When all else was of no avail 
I cheered him, soothed him to sleep with lullabies ; 
made him laugh at my impersonations and jokes. 
He couldn’t speak highly enough of me then. Now, 
if I open my mouth, ‘ shut that damned thing off! ’ 
says he. Very well, my friend—my favoured succes- 
sor—let’s see what you can do. It’s your turn now! ”’ 

** Click! ’? snaps the Radio—and ‘* woohoo ”’ and 
ee whurr ! 99 

** What a horrible noise! ’’ mutters the Gramo- 
phone. 

** London and Daventry calling:—You are now 
going to listen to a short talk on the potential re- 
sources of the atom.”’ 

** Swank ! *’ says the Gramophone. 

** The atom cag 

** Don’t want this, do you, mother? ”’ says father, 
and turns the dials. 

** Woo-hoo-whurrp! ”’ goes the Radio. 

(Manchester) ‘‘ Nobody has yet succeeded in dis- 
secting the atom——”’ 

(Birmingham) ‘“ 16 million atoms constitute 

(Liverpool) ‘* Experiments in the laboratories at 
Sheffield have recently revealed the fact that the 
atomic theory——”’ 
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** Ah, here’s something. Must be abroad,’’ says 
father. 

A voice grows louder, emitting strange guttural, 
unintelligible sounds. 

** Certainly not French. Is it German, Harry? ” 

**T’m not sure. I don’t think it is.’’ 

** Fancies himself as a linguist, that Radio. 
talk foreign, tov,’’ says the Gramophone. 

** T wonder if by any chance we’ve got on to War- 
saw, Harry. Polish does sound rather like German. 
By jove, I believe it is. I must tell Smith in the 
morning. Warsaw, by jove! ”’ 

** Listen, he’s stopped, there’ll be an announcement 
now——”’ 

** Dublin calling.”’ 

**Damn! It’s Gaelic.’’ 

The Gramophone chuckles in his corner. 

** Let’s get a foreigner,’’ says father—‘‘a real 
one! *’ 

(Paris) A soprano is singing light popular ditties 
with a shrill nasal tone. 

** Woo-hoo-0000 ”’ goes the Radio. 

** That’s what they call oscillating,’’ says the 
Gramophone. ‘ I never oscillated.’’ 

(Hamburg) A dance band thrums “ click-clack- 
click-clack-click-clack *—interminable rhythm inter- 
spersed with ‘‘ atoms.”’ 

(Frankfiirt) An opera comes and goes. Tristan 
booms deafeningly, then fades to a whisper. Isolde 
becomes inaudible—** bur-bur-bur-bur—bur-bur-bur- 
bur—bur-bur-bur-bur,”’ growls the Morse. 

The Gramophone shrugs his shoulders. 

(Minster) ‘* Ah, that’s better! An orchestral con- 
cert from Cologne. This ought to be good, mother.”’ 

At the end of two minutes an interval is announced 
—to be succeeded by the latest price quotations of 
foodstuffs. Father’s remarks would seorch the paper. 

** Woo-hoo-whurrp ”’ goes the Radio. 

Back to London again—‘‘ It is calculated that 
300,000 men working eight hours a day at the rate of 
ten a second would take 15 million years to count the 
number of atoms contained in the minutest visible 
particle of matter. These atoms——”’ 

** What rot! ’’ says father. 

** Click! ’’ snaps the Radio, and falls silent. 

(After a pause) ‘© Harry, what’s that tune that 
goes ‘ ta-ra-ra-tum-tum-tum? ’” ”’ 

** O, I know, father! ”’ 

**T know, too,”’ says the Gramophone, and plays 
it beautifully ; plays all their favourite scores; sings 
all their favourite songs—late into the hours of night 
—whilst the Radio stands dumbly, impotently 
glowering. 

And long after everybody has gone to bed and the 
house is full of silence the old Gramophone dreams 
gently in his corner, with the firelight flickering like 
a smile upon his face. 

** Aye, those were the days! ”’ 

Henry L. Littier. 


I can 
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THE CHILD AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


By GEOFFREY M. BOUMPHREY 


N discussing the training of the child who is to be 
[a ideal listener of the future in two previous 

articles in May and July, 1926, I ventured to 
touch on form rhythm, melody, harmony and 
(softly !) counterpoint. If he may be presumed to 
have developed a broad and open mind on these 
subjects, ready to accept whatever comes along and 
judge it on its essential merits, we shall have done 
very well; and there remain few requirements on the 
technical or historical sides that will not have been 
added, of themselves, to his equipment. . 

Some knowledge of the order in which the com- 
posers lived and of the conditions which affected 
them is necessary for a right appreciation of their 
work. For instance, it would be absurd to listen to 
a symphony of Haydn’s, whose orchestra consisted 
of three men and a boy, from the same standpoint as 
a work by Strauss, who makes use of a whole 
battalion—including the regimental goat. 

But there is great danger, from a musical point of 
view, in too much technical knowledge. I was dining 
with an elderly man a short time ago, and I tried to 
find out the real reason for his dislike of the gramo- 
phone. He has spent a great part of his life and much 
of his money on music; among his friends are many 
of the leading musicians of Europe, yet the gramo- 
phone means worse than nothing to him. At last I 
gotit. Hesaid: ** I can get no pleasure from hearing 
music unless | see it played. If I am at an orchestral 
concert I watch the conductor; and I see what he is 
doing, how he is accentuating this and that point. 
I notice in what particulars his reading varies from 
the usual interpretation. But for me a gramophone 
performance holds no interest whatever—I can see 
nothing.’? What a lamentable confession! That man 
knows intimately all the music usually performed in 
Europe—but is it necessary for me to add that he 
can find no beauty nor pleasure in any modern music? 
For him music is not a live growing thing, but ‘as 
dead as a dumb-bell. The spirit having failed him, 
he has fallen back on the letter. He is reduced to 
picking at the dry bones of the thing he loved. From 
the point of view of music, he is of value only for the 
subscriptions he pays to concerts and the like. One 
has only to think what would have happened to the 
great musicians of the past if everybody had always 
treated music in this spirit to realise the wrongness 
of his attitude. Music is a growing thing, and one 
must remember this and try to grow with it. Far too 
many people are inclined to gloat over the glories of 
the past instead of looking forward to the achieve- 


ments of the future—and examining those of the 
present. In a way, that man has been misled by too 
much knowledge, or rather he has allowed his 
accumulation of knowledge to fill the gap left by his 
waning interest in the music itself—a dangerously 
easy thing to do. The music—the sound—the noise 
is the thing that matters—not the person who is 
making it, nor the reputation of the man who wrote 
it, nor the technical details which produce it. For 
this reason I do not lay too much stress on things 
like orchestration, which may so easily prove dan- 
gerous. After all, as far as the music is concerned, 
it matters nothing that a particular effect of tone- 
colour is produced by the combination of two 
typhoons and an obelisk, though to one whose taste 
is well and truly founded an examination of such 
details may be of great interest. Those—and they 
are in the majority—who go to hear (or watch!) 
famous virtuosi perform, without regard to what they 
are going to perform, are about as much to be re- 
spected on the count of music as a man who buys his 
cigarettes for the picture on the box. He may claim 
merit as a keen student of drawing and design, or of 
three colour work ; but we would ask for further proof 
of his discrimination as a smoker. Similarly, I do not 
for one moment gird at those who rush to hear 
celebrities—it may be that they take the greatest 
interest in the technicalities of voice production or 
what-not—just as I do not reproach the sad case 
cited above simply for liking to watch the conductor ; 
there is much to be learned in either case, and such 
studies are of considerable value in their right place. 


.But, of the thousands whe crowd to hear a famous 


singer or violinist, how many are interested in the 
music? And if my friend had restrained his interest 
in technical details, who can deny that he would have 
been musically more healthy to-day? A mind such 
as his can pass no opinion of value on a work which 
it does not know—and there are thousands of whom 
the same must be said. Watch the orchestra if you 
like, in things that you know, or in simple stuff; but 
for anything new and difficult I personally find it 
necessary to shut my eyes and subdue to the utmost 
every sense but that of hearing. The time to read the 
score, if you have cultivated that excellent faculty, 
is most surely not during the first hearing of a difficult 
work, but before it. While the performance is taking 
place the music should be allowed to make its appeal 
to a mind as free as possible. 

So, in your training of a child or of yourself, beware 
of the red-herring trails of the unessential; and let 
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nothing draw you or your disciple from the pursuit 
of the music itself. 

We have now taken the step-by-step training of 
the child about as far as we need go. It remains 
only to discuss the kind of taste we hope he will 
develop at the end of it. The world of music is 
permeated with cant and hypocrisy to a greater 
extent than any other art—though, of late, the others 
have been doing their best to rival it. Music is the 
most abstract, the least tangible of the arts, and 
consequently the most difficult in which to detect 
fraud. Free from the obligation of craftsmen in 
fellow arts to hold something of a mirror to nature 
(even though it be a distorting mirror) the composer’s 
art may be almost entirely subjective—and on what 
basis are we to judge it? I suppose that the simplest 
definition of music is: ‘* a noise made rhythmically.”’ 
After that, we can only say that good music is music 
highly approved, sooner or later, by a large number 
of competent judges. Musical critics (who have their 
bread and butter to think of, like most of us) are 
rather apt to be impressed by the bogey stories of 
the dreadful things said by their predecessors about 
music afterwards adjudged ‘“* great.”? There are 
other considerations for them also. It is difficult for 
a critic to write: “‘ I think that some of the themes 
in the Ninth Symphony are too footling for words! ”’ 
even if he thinks it. Probably his editor or the news- 
paper proprietor was rocked to sleep, as a child, to 
those very notes, and loves them. At any rate he 
will have Mr. Algernon Ashton writing to his paper 
and crowding out all the most succulent details of 
the latest murder. The critic must think of his 
readers as well as of his craft. He cannot fly too 
hard in the face of public opinion. There is not the 
perfection of help in critics. But we—we can say 
right out loud LIKE THAT whatever we honestly think. 
So let us learn to think rightly, and so build up a 
body of competent, honest opinion. 7 

Broadly speaking, music makes its appeal in two 
ways: emotionally, to the senses, and intellectually, 
to the reason. The emotional appeal is felt by most 
people instinctively: it is that which makes father 
stick his chest out when he hears a regimental band, 
and which gives auntie her pleasure in ‘‘ Somewhere 
a voice is calling.’’ It is a quite necessary part of all 
music, even of the highest, and must not be ridiculed ; 
but ic should be treated as a part only. Those who 
regard the emotional side only, miss far the greater 
part of the fun; but—much worse—they become 
drugged and stupefied like lotus eaters: they lose a 
desire for progress ; the same old thing contents them. 
The great company of semi-musicals, who haunt 
ballad concerts, are like this. They are content to 
hear the same old thing over and over again, to hear 
the same sugary turns of melody, the same honeyed 
tricks of harmony. They are like grown-ups who 
have retained a childish craving for sugar. That they 
should have had the taste at some period of their 


development is entirely natural and proper; but it 
should not be retained through life. It is natural for 
one to pass through a stage of enjoying sentimental 
ballads—if only because clichés are not clichés nor 
platitudes platitudinous until growing experience has 
made them so; but just as one’s childish palate is 
superseded by more mature tastes, so should one’s 
musical taste progress. 

The intellectual appeal of music does not receive 
the same help from instinct as does the emotional : 
it has to be fostered; and it has been the main 
purpose of these articles to show how it may best be 
developed and fostered, since in the steady growth 
of one’s taste is to be found a joy second only to that 
of creative work itself. 

I am drawing near the limits of my space; but I 
want to end with some observations on the proper 
way to hear and judge music. Be very slow to pass 
an opinion. The man who wrote it—be he alive or 
dead a hundred years—devoted his life to an ill-paid 
art, with little hope of fame and less of fortune. 
Worse still, to gain the bread to eat, he probably 
had to expose his sensitive ear to the torments of 
hearing his ungifted pupils learning to play. If you 
don’t like his music it is more than possible that you 
yourself may be at fault! Only when you have 
known it thoroughly and liked it, and then found its 
appeal failing, can you say for certain that it is not 
for you. In any other circumstances it may be that 
you have not really *‘ got to ’ the music. Of course, 
I refer only to music of some originality in thought— 
not to stuff blatantly cheap or derivative. On the 
other hand, be just as slow to rave wildly about a 
thing—be it by whom it may. We have smiled at 
the lady, previously quoted, who found ecstasy in a 
single chord of Beethoven; but Samuel Butler knew 
what he was getting at, and there is a sharp dig for 
most of us in his reductio ad absurdum. Even the 
greatest composers had their off days and wrote 
indifferently at times. Let us be honest and recognise 
this. Another point arises here: great honour may 
be due to this man or that—as a pioneer—for making 
some great advance in music; yet the same thing 
may have been done so very much better by his 
successors as to reduce the first instanee almost to 
the level of a post-dated cliché. In everything but 
the arts this is recognised. One would not, for 
instance, go down to Brighton in Stephenson’s 
** Rocket *”’ rather than in a modern express simply 
out of respect for Stephenson’s name. But it is 
largely done in music! There is plenty of immortality 
left to the masters without our fussing over the few 
laurel leaves that may have withered. Such false 
worship adds nothing to the composer’s name; for 
in the end “ Truth will out ’—as the curate might 
well have remarked of his egg. Worse still, it tends 
to prevent the development of that true discrimina- 
tion which it has been the sole object of these articles 
to encourage. 
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SUNDRY REPORTS 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


THe Limit SoUND-BOXx. 


number of samples of a new sound-box which has been 
A rrviteed by the Limit Engineering Co. have been 
ubmitted to us for test. They bear no name, but appear 
to be known as the “ Limit,’ and for convenience we have 
adopted this title here. The retail price is 10s. 6d. The specimens 
we tested varied considerably in character, but in each case 
were of a quality sufficient to ensure a wide popularity. On 
instruments with a large amplifier the reproduction was 
full-bodied and impressive, rather than persuasive, tending 
somewhat to accentuation of the bass. On smaller machines 
this proved to be an advantage and the results we obtained 
were comparatively of better quality. It does well on 
portables, especially those with narrow bore tonearms. On 
the whole we came to the conclusion that vocal records were 
its strongest suit, and string quartets its weakest. Of the 
former it gave a rich, clear rendering, with less suspicion -of 
metallic tone than most boxes of its type. In most cases it 
appears better suited to steel needles than fibres, although 
one of the specimens we tried gave better results with the 
latter, both as regards quality, volume and wear of points. 
The box is well made and finished. The diaphragm is 
apparently of aluminium with circular corrugations which 
are all inwards, and is very flexible. This, taken in’ conjunc- 
tion with the absence of any spring tensioning, rather raises a 
doubt as to its lasting power. The plain pivot suspension 
with which this box is fitted has always appeared to us open 
to objection. To obtain uniformity of results it requires to 
be adjusted with a care which it is, commerically, almost 
impossible to bestow on each individual box. All the strain, 
too,is thrown on the diaphragm, which must inevitably cause 
it to tire and when this happens a new diaphragm will be 
necessary since aluminium lacks recuperative power.* Only 
time will show to what extent these theoretical objections 
are sustained in practice and in the meantime we do not 
hesitate to recommend an accessory which represents very 
good value for money. Normally, the “ Limit ”’ is made with 
the ordinary H.M.V. fitting, but it can also be obtained to suit 
the wider tonearms of the 1928 models. It remains to mention 
that the diaphragm is 49 mm. in diameter, and that it is 
affixed to the stylus-bar at a point 2 mm. above its geometric 
centre. 


THE CARBORUNDUM R.C. UNIT. 


The values of the resistances and condenser used in this 
unit are not stated either on the unit itself or in the leaflet 
which accompanied it. We are therefore not certain what 
the makers intended them to be. Our measurements of 
the sample sent to us show that the condenser is .002 mfd. 
We regard this value as rather low for R.C. coupling. It 
means that a good deal of the lower notes will be cut off; 
but it is probably safe to say that the proportion of the bass 
which will be passed is sufficient for the majority of present-day 
loud-speakers. 

We were much more interested in the behaviour of the 
carborundum resistances. We have had some working in an 
amplifier for some time and have found them quite noiseless— 
which, of course, is a very important point. We understand 
that the makers test the values at 100 volt for the anode 
resistance and 5 volts for the grid leak. At these voltages 





*Since this report was written we have been informed by the makers 
that they will establish a scheme whereby all damaged sound-boxes can 
~ adjusted as new at a reasonable fixed charge through any dealer or 
actor, 


we found that the anode resistance was 0.6 megohms and the 
grid leak 2.05 megohms, which values suggest that the R.C, 
unit is intended to be used after a valve with a high A.C, 
resistance. These values, however, are not independent of 
the voltage, as the following table will show. Measurements 
were in all cases taken as soon as the pressure was applied in 
order to avoid any variation due to heating effect. 


Voltage. Anode Res. Grid leak. 
0 volts. 1-0 megohm. 2-1 megohm. 

50 0: 1-6 
100 0-6 1-2 
150 0-5 0-9 
200 0-4 0-7 
250 0-3 0-6 
300 0-25 0-5 
400 0-20 0-4 


This variation of resistance with voltage indicates that 
carborundum does not conform to Ohm’s Law and that when 
resistances of this material are used in an alternating current 
circuit some rectification must take place. The change of 
voltage in the anode circuit of an R.C. coupled amplifier, 
however, is of such a small order that no difficulty 
need be anticipated on this score. But it is important to 
notice that a carborundum anode resistance, rated by the 
makers at a certain value on their tests at 100 volts, would 
have a different value at another voltage. This does not mean 
that these resistances cannot be used at voltages other than 
100, but only that care should be taken to ensure that the 
resistance used is of the right value for the particular voltage. 
In computing this, account should, of course, be taken of the 
voltage drop across the valve. 

To test heating effect the anode resistance was left on circuit 
at an applied pressure of 400 volts for a period of 20 minutes, 
At the end of this time the resistance had fallen by about 
15 per cent. and the material was just warm to the touch, 
probably of the order of 30°—50° C. 

The conclusions we formed as a result of our tests was that 
carborundum anode resistances are most suitable for the 
Ist L.F. stage where normally the H.T. voltage does not 
exceed 120 to 150 volts and the current passed is quite small. 
In these conditions they function quite satisfactorily. It 
should be added that they are relatively cheap. The grid 
leaks appear to be suitable in all normal circumstances. 


FERRANTI MILLIAMMETER. 


Two months ago we reported on a multi-range milliammeter 
and a multi-range voltmeter made by Messrs. Ferranti, Ltd. 
We have since been testing a flush-type milliammeter for 
panel mounting which we propose to incorporate in our next 


amplifier. The following table shows that this instrument, 
too, is of a high standard of accuracy. 
Instrument Correction. True 
reading. Current. 
30 m.a. 0 30 m.a. 
60 0 60 
90 0 90 
120 —l 119 
150 —l 149 


The makers guarantee their instruments to be accurate to 
less than 1 per cent. either way and the figures show that 
the instrument tested was well within this margin. We 
should remark that the instrument has a handsome appearance 
and that in it a safety fuse is incorporated, a spare fuse also 
being supplied. At the price of 30s. it is really exeellent 
value. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
[Each comment or question shouid be written briefly and clearly 
on a separate slip of paper and addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE, 


58, Frith Street, London, W. 1, as early as possible in the month, 
Full nam? and address must in all crises be given for reference. | 


(411) The White Rose.—Is there a gramophone record of 
The White Rose? It is the tune of “ The boar, the mighty 
boar,” the Indian pig-sticking song, which is also, I think, 
the regimental march of the Wiltshire Regiment.—E.C.-W., 
Tidworth. 

(412) A Soldier’s Dream.—Is there a record of that 
magnificent French patriotic song-recitative, A Soldier's 
Dream,in French or English ?—Dramatic, Egbaston. 

(413) Best Records Wanted.—Selections from Lilac Time, 
orchestral and vocal.—E.J.C., Kentish Town. 

(414) Records Wanted.—(a) ‘‘ The Murder in the Forest,” 
(b) ** Alice, where art thou ?”’ cornet solo, (c) ‘* The Coon Drum 
Major,’ Eugene Stratton, drum accompaniment, (d) ‘* Flowers 
of the Forest,” bagpipes, (e) ‘‘ Down South,” American Patrol, 
not Myddleton’s composition. Can any reader help me to 
trace records of these ?—J.H.S.L., Rawalpindi. 

(415) Record Wanted.—Is there any record of Purcell’s 
“IT attempt from Love’s sickness to fly ’? —E.J.C., Kentish 
Town. 

(416) Best Records Wanted.—Manuel de Falla’s Spanish 
Folk Songs, either sung or played, especially the Lullaby.— 
R.A.G. 

(417) Words Wanted.—(a) ‘To the Forest”? (Tchaikovsky), 
(6) ‘4A Ballroom Meeting” (Tchaikovsky), (c) ‘*When the 
Swallows homeward fly ”’ (M. V. White).—B.D.F., Kingstown. 

(418) Louise.—There are apparently no modern records 
ef that very beautiful opera Louise (Charpentier). I wonder 
why ?—D.W.B., Hongkong. 

(419) H.M.V. No. 202, Re-entrant Model.—After testing 
various sound-boxes specially tuned for fibre I find none can 
compare with its own sound-box and Tungstyle needle . . . 
This view appears to be in keeping with your Expert Com- 
mittee’s in February issue. My tests up to now prove that 
no undue wear occurs to records by the use of these needles 
providing ordinary care is exercised.—C.E.H., Banbury. 

(420) Best Records Wanted.—(a) Bohemian Song from 
Carmen, (b) six best records by Caruso.—Elsie, Preston. 

(421) Favourite Records.—May I recommend to Mr. Hack- 
ney (Feb., p. 400) and others the following H.M.V. records ? 
(a) Brahms Piano Quintet, (b) Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto, 
(c) Dvorak Quartet in F minor, (d) “‘ Hejre Kati’’ (Isolde Menges, 
marvellous tone), (e) Chopin Ballade in G minor, (f) Love 
Duet from Valkyrie, (g) Elgar’s ‘“‘ Chanson de Nuit ”’ (play this 
as softly as possible last thing at night: it is then doubly 
wonderful) ; and last, but not least, (4) that wonderful Colum- 
bia record of Bach’s Toceata, No. 9133.—C.H.C., Bihar, India. 

(422) QOutlandish Records.—Is it possible to order or 
obtain in London exotic records of Malay, Hindu, Chinese, 
Arabic and other vocal music, and to buy corresponding vocal 
scores ?—H.H., Caterham. 

(423) Record Wanted.—Has ‘“ Der Jiingling an der Quelle ” 
(Schubert) been recorded ?—H.H., Caterham. 

[Claire Dux, Polydor 70688, with Wohin.] 

(424) Robert Radford.—I have over forty songs recorded 
by Radford. Couldn’t the H.M.V. officials or the Expert 
Committee get him to sing “The Donovans” and “‘ Tommy 
Lad.” ?—H.J.C., Connock. 

(The former could perhaps, but hardly the latter !—Ep.] 

(425) Records Wanted.—Have the following been recorded ; 
(a) “‘ Myrtles in Damascus No. 5” by Amy Woodforde-Finden ; 
(6) “ Nuit d’Algérienne Suite Nos. 2 and 3” by Gregh ?— 
J.D.S.G., Catterick. 
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(426) Sicilianaa—Where can I get the words of the 
** Siciliana ’’ from Cavalleria Rusticana beginning, ‘‘O Lola 
ch’ai di latti la cammisa’’? My version begins “‘O Lola, 
bianca come fior di spino.”’ Incidentally there seems to be 
some confusion in cataloguing this aria. —H.H., Caterham. 

[‘*O Lola, ch’ ai di latti’”’ is in Sicilian dialect—Caruso’s is 
the only record of it that I know. The book of the words in 
Italian and "English published by Ascherberg, Hopwood and 
Crew gives the dialect of the “‘ Siciliana.’’—Piccolo. ] 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


[Answers must be written briefly on separate slips and forwarded 
to THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W.1, as early in 
the month as possible.]} 


(404) Records Wanted.—(a) Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
has recently been recorded electrically on Polydor 66684-5-6 
by Wilhelm Kempff, the Funeral March occupying sides 
4 and 5.—J.H.B., Edinburgh. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS. 


The ACTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY at 
its meeting on April 16th approved especially, among the new 
records, of Suggia’s Kol Nidrei (H.M.V.) and MacCormack’s 
Panis Angelicus (H.M.V.). The “ novel ”’ records of the second 
half of the evening included the Loughborough Carillon 
(H.M.V.), St. Paul’s Chimes (Col.) and the Prince of Wales’ 
speech on Armistice Day (H.M.V.), the Nightingale record 
(H.M.V.) and various humorous records. Hon. Sec., Mr. H. 
Shearing, 20, Osborne Road, Acton, W.3. 

The AGRICOLA GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY Bulletin, 
New Series, Vol. I, No. 2, typewritten, with a well designed 
cover by Mr. Lancum, is good to read from cover to cover. 
‘** F.H.L.” chooses as the outstanding records of 1927 Lamond’s 
Sonata Pathétique (H.M.V. D.1288-9), Irmler Choir (Parlo. 
E.10565), Temple Church Choir (H.M.V. C.1398), Elizabeth 
Schumann (H.M.V. D.B.1065), Sigrid Onegin (Brunswick 
15128), Chaliapine (H.M.V. D.B.934), Hislop (H.M.V. D.A.789), 
and the Valkyrie records (H.M.V.), and Lener Quartet records 
of Beethoven (Columbia). These catalogue numbers are worth 
looking up. 

The CENTRAL LONDON G.S. (Hon. Sec., Mr. J. T. Fisher, 
28a, Fieldhouse Road, Balham, S.W.) had a talk by Mr. J. 8. 
Veal at the April meeting on Schubert as a song writer. He 
emphasised the importance of the piano accompaniments, 
and opined that ‘if a list of the world’s hundred best songs 
were to be drawn up by a competent critic, fifty of them would 
be by Schubert.” As examples of the composer’s genius 
records were played of Wohin ? Der Wanderer, Der Wanderer’s 
Nachtmusik, An die Musik and Ungeduld. 

At the April meeting of the §.E. LONDON RECORDED 
MUSIC SOCIETY Mr. G. C. Coxall’s lecture on Church Music 
was illustrated by Nunc Dimittis and Magnificat (Byrd), 
In dulci jubilo (Purcell), Prelude in G minor,,St. Matthew's 
Passion and Mass in B minor (Bach), Requiem Mass (Mozart), 
148th Psalm (Holst), and For we afar in dim ages (Elgar). 

The ILFORD AND DISTRICT G.S. had a meeting at the 
Metropolitan Academy of Music, 79, Cranbrook Road, Ilford, 
on April 3rd at which comparison was made between an 
Edison Bell gramophone and a pick-up and amplifier demon- 
strated by Mr. Woolfman; but the results have not been 
divulged in the Hon. Sec.’s report. On May Ist there is a 
demonstration by the Orchorsol Gramophone Co. with a 
programme of records from The Gondoliers. 

The DUNDEE AND DISTRICT G.S. is to open its first 
session later on in the year. A committee has been formed. 
All who are interested should write to the Hon. Sec., the 
Rev. N. F. Porter, 3, Paradise Road, Dundee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum, 


All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manu- 
script is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 
by correspondents. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Taz GraMopHoNe.) 


Dear Srr,—As a constant reader of your fine magazine for 
over three years, may I take some of your valuable space in 
discussing some of the fine historical records which have been 
discontinued from many years : — 

Re 7-inch Berliner Records issued for the Gramophone Co. 

(now H.M.V.) (recorded 1898-1902). 

It may not be known to readers that Mr. Charles Draper, 
the famous clarinetist, made some wonderfully fine records for 
the above company, dated 1899 and 1900, among which is a 
marvellously fine record, J. Mohr’s Air Varié, which is one of 
the most delightful pieces ever made by a solo instrument. 
He also made a fine record in 1907, Concertina (Weber). The 
recording was very fine. Charles Forster, the famous comedian, 


is represented in six records, which are very amusing. These 


are announced. In 1900 the Westminster Choir also recorded. 
The Municipal Orchestra gave some very interesting trifles. 
Mr. Ben Albert excelled in the comic songs, such as Have a 
Game (G.C.2-2141, if I remember the number rightly, 7-inch). 
There was a very fine laughing song by the same artist, which 
is different to the one Klausen made. Olly Oakley made some 
banjo records in 1899. 

1903-4. Mr. Jules Levy, famous cornetist, made some records 
for the Victor Co. They show the very fine playing of the 
artist. 

The first really amazing records for the Gramophone and 
Typewriter Co. were made in 1900-1901 by Mr. Ben Davies, 
who really had a wonderfully sweet tenor voice. His Tom 
Bowling is a die-hard, and has never as yet been beaten. 
(10-inch, G.C.2-2504). It should be put in catalogue No. 2, 
unless the original matrix or replica is broken. It is a pity 
to hear of the breakdown of the matrices of the Columbia 
records (1906) made by the late David Bispham. The Columbia 
had very fine records of Van Rooy, Eduardo de Reszke 
(Ernani-Infelice). There were some Lilian Blauvelt records as 
well. Marcella Sembrich also recorded in 1904 for the Columbia 
Co. Schumann-Heink made a 10-inch Columbia record of the 
Spring Song, Samson and Delilah, in 1902. These Columbia 
records are not pressed any longer. However, the Victor Co. 
still presses records by Blauvelt, as well as those by Ada 
Crossley (who appeared in London 1905-6), Zélie de Lussan, 
the famous Carmen, as well as Van Rooy and Maurice Renaud 
records (not identical to those in the H.M.V. No. 2 catalogue). 
Another amazing record, Donna non vidi mai (Manon) by 
Signor Eduardo Garbin, recorded 1902. ; 

(Red Label 91029 or 5047—Monarch Red Seal). Calvé re- 
corded her Carmen Seguidilla in 1902 for the Gramophone and 
Victor Cos. (10-inch, No. 91002). Celeste Aida was made by 
Francesco Tamagno in 1903, which was replaced by the Caruso 
early version. The Patti records were made by the Gramo- 
phone Co. in 1905, and not 1906 as. the Historical Catalogue 
states. Battistini’s early records do not appear in catalogue 
No. 2. These were recorded in 1904, or even earlier, Don 
Giovanni (Wine flow like a fountain), and an Air from Eugen 
Onégin. The H.M.V. people also made records by Leo Stor- 
mont, William Paull and John Harrison. Robert Radford 
first recorded 1904 (02085—The Village Blacksmith, 12-inch). 
There were ,nearly 20 Michailowa records, which gave an 
approximate idea of the diva’s possibilities. I am certain there 





were many records by Santley and Edward Lloyd which have 
also disappeared, instead of being put in No. 2 catalogue. This 
may also be said of Mary Hall and the older Kubelik records. 
Kubelik recorded in 1903 Serenade (Drdla), a very fine disc, 
and should be compared to the more mature discs of his art. 
Fernando de Lucia’s (Red label) records do not appear any 
more (catalogue No. 2). These are the older set made 1902. 
They are Rigoletto, (Donna é@ mobile), Tosca (E lucevan le 
stelle), and L’Ideale. They were recorded the same time as 
the Caruso Milan records in the catalogue No. 2. Melba’s 
1904-5 discs have also disappeared. They are Three Green 
Bonnets and Ave Maria (03069, 2-inch, Lavender label), with 
’cello accompaniment, as the label says, by W. H. Squire. 
Eames and Gadsky made dozens of excellent records, which 
were discontinued for the last 22 years, but these are also 
obtainable in a very fine catalogue furnished by the Victor Co. 
of Discontinued Red Label records, a book which contains more 
than 1,000 records, as well as a newly published Historical 
record catalogue, which has a few really good records, such as 
the Trio from Faust (Alerte) sung by Emma Eames, Pol 
Plancgon, Charles Dalmores (95300). There were records by 
Josef Hollman and Heinrich Grunfield, the famous ’cellists. 
It is interesting to know that Squire made some discs for the 
Gramophone Co., Melodie in F (recorded 1904). There is also 
another Pablo de Sarasate record of his Caprice Basque. For 
the Sarasate records see Spanish Victor catalogue, which still 
furnishes his records. Evan Williams made many records for 
the Gramophone Co. previous to the ones made in America 
in 1908. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. E. Levy. 
Shanghai. 


VOLUME AND QUALITY. 
(To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE.) 

S1rr,—I was much interested in the letter from Mr. Leighton 
in the March number, and during the past few days I lave 
been experimenting upon the lines he indicates. 

The arrangements in my music room do not permit of my 
following him, so I got a sound-board 3 ft. by 4 ft. 6 ins. of 
3-ply wood, with a beading round it to give it some rigidity. 
This was placed at a slight angle backward from the perpen- 
dicular to help the sound-waves to be thrown to the roof, and 
over it I hung a curtain two-thirds, leaving a small portion of 
the sound board exposed at the foot. The result was very 
remarkable, the deeper tones being amplified by the exposed 
wood and the higher frequencies absorbed by the curtain. 

By varying the amount of curtain one could get different 
effects, and it was merely a question of experimenting till ene 
was able to get the best results. 

It is such an improvement in every way that many records, 
of which I had become tired, I returned to, and heard with a 
pleasure I did not get from them before. 

Mr. Leighton has placed us all under an obligation to him, 
and I consider it is as much an advance on the electric recording 
as the electric recording was on most of the old. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. G. MackrnTosH. 

Stonehaven. 


(To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—May I, as a “‘ fibrist ”’ for some dozen years, 
thank Mr. Lionel Gilman for so accurately expressing the 
fibrist’s view. 

To argue, as some correspondents have argued, that a fibre 
reproduction is not a good reproduction, is absurd. If not, 
then the ‘‘ Miniature Scores ’’ advertised in your columns are 
not full scores at all, inasmuch as they are not full music size! 

Surely no gramophonist expects or wishes to hear in a small 
room the actual volume of, say, Hallé’s Orchestra of over 100 
players. That cannot be done, even though a steel needle as 
thick as a crowbar be used. 
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Fibre needles are not perfect, but my experience is that for 
the majority of records they are superior to steel. They give 
a purer tone with as near an absence of surface noise as we are 
likely to obtain under present, or any, conditions where repro- 
duction necessitates friction. I go so far as to say that anyone 
who has not heard Elisabeth Schumann’s Stéindchen per fibre 
has not really heard Elisabeth Schumann. They also on my 
machine, a No. 163 H.M.V. re-entrant model, stand up well 
to the Philadelphia No. 2 Rhapsody, and similar records. 

In conclusion, may I express to you my appreciation of THE 
GramMopHoNE' [I only came across it last December, but have 
made such amends as are possible by placing an order with a 
newsagent to deliver it monthly. The paper is really a great 
help in the choosing of records, and pays for itself each month. 
The reviews are reliable, and if one may say so without offence 
to your other contributors, Mr. Herman Klein’s particularly so. 

I am, yours truly, 
Joun C. Hitz. 

Stockport. 


(To the Editor of Tae GRaMoPHONE.) 


Dear Siz,—I have read with interest the appeals of several 
of your correspondents for a little less noise than we are getting 
in the latest recordings. Your remarks in your March 
editorial concerning the best way to treat reluctant fish seem 
to sum up the situation exactly, but whether we have sardines, 
whales, or dishonestly-come-by codfish, it surely is unfair to 
inflict them upon a whole street-full of neighbours. They 
become stinking fish, and the good old gramophone reverts 
into what it was in the beginning—a public nuisance. 

Of course, Wagner must be Wagner, and we want all the 
thrills we get in the concert room or the theatre when we play 
his music, but not from the first row in the stalls, or, as one 
of your correspondents says, as if we were crouching under the 
baton of Sir Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall. Surely most 
musical people enjoy their music best when sitting near the 
back of the average-sized concert hall. In the majority of 
theatres “the gods’’ get a far more coherent and pleasant 
impression of both the singing and the orchestral playing 
during an opera than the people in the stalls. One had, in some 
of the earlier electrical recordings, a sensation as if a door 
had been opened into a large hall in which the music was 
being performed. The Enigma Variations, the Beethoven 
Symphonies on both H.M.V. and Columbia, the splendid 
record of Kipnis singing Wotan’s Farewell (which you warn us 
not to forget when listening to the latest Valkyrie records), 
the even better rendering of Lohengrin by Ivar Andresen and 
E. Habich on Parlophone, seem to me to be on the right lines. 
After all, we do not all want to indulge in perpetual route 
marches into the next room to turn over our records, or to 
provide the whole street, road or avenue with music that 
probably causes 98 per cent. of the inhabitants thereof acute 
pain. It would seem that not only must the newest recordings 
oe the privilege of the owner of the big machine, but also of 
the owner of the fine, large, highly-desirable, etc., house and 
grounds as well. 

Kreisler, in the latest records of the Brahms Concerto, seems 
to be playing a sort of baby ’cello, if one plays the records on a 
machine that reproduces the orchestra at all adequately. Fibres 
are woolly things except for piano and chamber music, and 
steel needles chop the records up on all but the very largest 
machines. One feels tempted, after trying over the latest 
Parlophone of Tristan and Isolda on an average-sized machine, 
to be content with the wireless for such things and save one’s 
money. 

It certainly is a most extraordinary thing that the orchestra 
when heard on the gramophone a few short years ago should 
have sounded as if it were playing at the bottom of a deep well- 
shaft stuffed to the brim with feather beds, and to-day hits 
us in the ear drums as if we had invited it en bloc to come and 
perform in our drawing room. Undoubtedly the most un- 


pleasant part of the whole business is when we notice one of 
our highly-priced favourites is starting to get pared up like 
so much toffee. Perhaps when one of the recording experts 
loses his hearing something will be done for us cowardly folk 
who dread the wrath of ‘‘ the people next door.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Witi1am MoNEILLy. 
Wallasey. 


SCRUTATOR CELEBRATES. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—In the course of a month a momentous occasion 
will be upon us, i.e., the fifth birthday of Tue GraMoPHONE 
will have arrived. From Wigan and the other three corners 
of the earth come the united yell, ‘‘ What abaht it’? As you 
have doubtless never given the matter a moment’s considera- 
tion until the arrival of this letter, here are a few helpful and 
fruity ideas free, gratis and for nothing, for special articles :— 

1. “‘ The Valley of Indecision,’’ by the London Editor, being 
the sad tale of a gramophile with only a quid to spend and all 
the catalogues before him. 

2. ‘* Einstein’s theory of Relativity in Relation to Needle 
Track Alignment and Angle of Error,’”’ by P. Wilson, designed 
to prove (with sketches) that sound waves bend from the point 
of the needle to such an extent that they frequently miss the 
sound-box and may afterwards be found on the picture-rail of 
the drawing room. 

3. ‘“‘ Poems,’”’ by C. S. Davis. (a) ‘‘ An Arab’s farewell to 
his steed ”’ _ selling him to buy a gramophone); (b) ‘‘ The 
Gramophile Cotter’s Saturday Night ’’ (after Burns) ; (c) ‘‘ The 
lay of the last Gramophile” (after Scott); (d) ‘‘In 
Memoriam ”’ of a gramophile who forgot to buy a “ life-belt ” 
and was drowned (after Tennyson). 

4. End picture showing Burns, Scott and Tennyson, after 
Davis. 

5. A Symposium for old readers only, ‘‘ Why [ still take 
Tue GramorHone ”’ (to be not less than five words, so that no 
one may reply, ‘‘ ’m if I know.’’) 

6. ‘‘ Rolling Stones, Flying Buttresses and Broken Records,” 
by C. R. Stone. 

7. ‘*‘ My favourite Records,’? by Compton Mackenzie (‘‘ The 
Rosary,” ‘‘ Love’s old sweet song’? and ‘‘ The Londonderry 
Air,’’ played on a mouth-organ). 

8. Translations in Hindustani, Afrikaans and Esquimaux of 
the following: ‘‘ Just before the battle, mother,” ‘‘ My cutie’s 
due at two to two ’’ and ‘‘ I’m gonna dance wid de guy what 
brung me.” : 

I think that’s enough for the present, and should be sufficient 
to put you on the right track for a bumper number. 

Yours faithfully, 
SoRvTATOR. 





St. Helens. 
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GORDONS 


SOUND STORES LIMITED 


have the honour to invite you to inspect the Showrooms 
and to hear any record without obligation to purchase 


9, GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 


(Just behind Leicester Square Tube Station) 


Authorised Dealers for :—HIS 

MASTER'S VOICE, COLUMBIA, 

payments) on highly advan- BRUNSWICK, PARLOPHONE, 
tageous terms. and WIRELESS SETS 
Catalogues and up-to-date list sent free on request. 


AMADAABAA APGFAAMAAAAAMAAAAACA 


Our goods can be purchased for 
cash or out of income (deferred 
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Whe LONGEST STRIDE 


IN PUBLIC FAVOUR 


All over the United Kingdom —indeed all over [the world—the 
**Wonder’’ Portable Model of the Cliftophone is winning its way 
with remarkable rapidity into the homes of all lovers of true melody 
and absolute realism in reproduction. Hear it and you too will be 
convinced of its superiority in tone, volume and portability. 

It is the only Portable that really justifies the claim to exceptional 
efficiency out of doors, as well as in. 


Complete Internal Horn. PLAYS WITH LID 
CLOSED. Holds nine 12” records. Size 124” < 12}” 


x74". Weight 14 lb. Finished in Black Leatherette. 
Garrard Motor new type, extra strong single spring. 
10” turntable, plays 12" records. Nickelled fittings. 6 4 
Cliftophone Sound Box with new type Tone Arm. 


COMPLETE 












The WONDER’ Portable Model of 


ittophone 


Any Music Store will be pleased to Demonstrate. 


In case of difficulty write to us for the name and address of the 
nearest dealer. 


CHAPPELL PIANO CO. LTD. 
50 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Volume is here, such as has never before been 
heard from a gramophone. Clear and strong, 
from the throat of the U-Phone into your living- 
room, comes the thrill of the first-class orchestra, 
the dynamic music of the Guards, the voice of 
the prima donna or the violin, bringing with them 
such clarity and power you are amazed,that such 
rendering could possibly come froma gramophone. 
The booming of the double basses, the throbbing 
beat that is the soul of modern dance 
music, the U-Phone reproduces as no 
other can. In power, clarity and volume 
it is far ahead of any other gramophone 
of to-day. 


U-Phone 


“THE PERFECT GRAMOPHONE” 


Ask to hear the U-Phone at your dealer’s. Let him explain 
how the U-Phone Tone arm and Sound Chamber, both of 
wood, purify and strengthen the tone. Write for catalogue to 
the U-Phone Co. Litd., Conway Factory, Harehills, Leeds. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 


For the North :—E. ROBERTSHAW & Co. Lid., 9, Barry Street, Bradford, and 13, Park Place, Leeds 
South Wales and West of England :—H. W. TILLEY & Co., 3, Wood Street, Cardiff 

Birmingham and Midlands:—E. A. WOOD, Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham 4 

Scotland :—A, H. WILKINSON e& Co. Lid., 99, Glassford Street, Glasgow 
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Above Al 


wae ON For unexampled performance, absolute realism of Cir 
‘ tone reproduction (both vocal and instrumental) iW 
Bune and volume which surpasses even that of many a yO 
cabinet model the ‘* Wonder’’ is ‘‘ above all’’ other Vv CLOSE, 


ake portables. No wonder then that the ‘‘Wonder’”’ is 





Upto above all others also in popularity and the estimation S 
of all who appreciate a really portable instrument ord 
TM oe Ton een, sag which fully justifies its claim to exceptional 


Bee il fe mos gram’ efficiency outdoors as well as in. NINE 


phones, and will in practically 
every instance make the 


instrument far better Complete Internal Horn. PLAYS WITH LID CLOSED. Holds 
than ever before. 3 éns. nine 12” records. Size 12” « 123” « 74". Weight 14 1b. Finished in \J 
Black Leatherette. Garrard Motor new type, extra strong single = = 


spring, 10” turntable, plays 12” records. Nickelled fittings. Clifto- aa i 
dhone Sound Box with new type Tone Arm. COMPLETE 
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The WONDER’ Portable Model of 
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In case of difficulty write us for name and address of nearest dealer. 


CHAPPELL PIANO CO. LTD., 50 NEW BOND ST.,LONDON,W.1 
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UShone 


still without a rival! 





No wonder the U-Phone is daily widening its circle 
of enthusiastic advocates. Hear it only once, and you 
too will come under its spell. Certain features, peculiar 
to the U-Phone alone, account for its remarkable 
clarity and purity of tone, its mellow volume, its com- 
plete reality. The U-Phone has a patent sound box, 
a wooden tone-arm, and an interior wooden horn; to 
these it owes its subtle difference—but what a difference ! 
Its music is just accurate reproduction, without hint of 
distortion or mechanical addition. The U-Phone has 
no voice of its own. 


The U-Phone is an achievement born of years of 
study. Hear it and know why its sponsors are proud. 
Any dealer will be delighted to demonstrate your 
favourite records on it. Give yourself the pleasure of ten 
minutes with the wonder gramophone of modern times. 


A Catalogue awaits your request to the U-PHONE 
Co. Ltd, CONWAY FACTORY, HAREHILLS, 
LEEDS. 


eee P PSPC e rrr eee eer errr rere reer rere reer eee ee 


Sole Distributors :-— 
For the North:—E. ROBERTSHAW & Co., Ltd., 9, Barry Street, Bradford, 
and 13, Park Place, Leeds. 


South Wales and West of England:—H. W. TILLEY & Co., 3. Wood Street, 
Cardiff. . 

Birmingham and Midlands :-—E, A. WOOD, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

Scotland’:—A. H. WILKINSON & Co., Ltd., 99, Glassford Street, Glasgow. 
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The “ Cliftophone” Telescopic Tone Arm with 
Sound Box will fil most gramophones, and wiil 


in practically every instance make the 
instrument far better than ever before. 
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in the Wonder Portable 


Not only every note and every tone inflection in 
the musical range but even beyond it are per- 
fectly reproduced on the ‘‘ Wonder ’’ Portable 
Model of the Cliftophone. Greater volume 
than that of many a cabinet model and the 
absence of ‘“‘ blare’’ and distortion are unique 
features impossible with any but the marvellous 
horizontal Cliftophone sound box. 

Comparison will show that in portability, convenience 


and performance the ‘‘Wonder ’’ is far ahead of all other 
portables. 


Complete Internal Horn. PLAYS WITH LID 
CLOSED. Holdsnine 12” records. Size 12}” x12}"” e o 
x 7h". Weight 14lbs. Finishedin Black Leatherette. 


Garrard agen type, extra strong single spring. 
10” turntable, plays 12” records. Nickelled fittings. 
Cliftophone Sound Box with new type Tone Arm. COMPLETE 


_ fy») — 
The WONDER’ Portabie Model of 














In case of difficulty write us for name and address o! 
nearest dealer. 


CHAPPELL PIANO CO. LTD. 


50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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>URITY OF TONE 


Recalli to your mind the finest concert you 
ever heard, the perfect notes of the highly 
trained voice, and the consummate playing 
of renowned instrumentalists—these moved 
you to rapturous applause—they charmed 
your ear, Ina like manner will the U-Phone 
—its fidelity in reproduction is so wonderful, 


oe / ae o2 | 


oe 


| The U-Phone has a Tone Arm of wood and 
a specially constructed interior wooden Horn, 
This horn increases volume, but it adds 
nothing to it, There is none of that metallic 
harshness which ordinarily spoils a gramo- 
phone’s rendering. That is why, when you 
open the doors of the U-Phone, it is as 
though the performers stepped into the room, 


~~ U-Phone 


pecenceneteent —— 





“THE PERFECT GRAMOPHONE” f | 
Nn 
Ask your dealer about it, or write for Catalogue to The C 
U-Phone Co. Ltd., Conway Factory, Harehills, Leeds { j 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
For the North :—E. ROBERTSHAW @& Co. Lid., 9, Barry Street, Bradford, and 13, Park Place, Leeds | 
South Wales and West of England :—H. W. TILLEY ce» Co., 3, Wood Street, Cardiff | 
Birmingham and Midlands :—E. A. WOOD, John Bright Street, Birmingham 

Scotland :—A. H. WILKINSON ¢ Co. Lid., 99, Glassford Street, Glasgow 
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{s Sey Complete Internal Horn. 

HOLD A NUMBER OF RECORDS f a ie eo 
WITHOUT OVERLAPPING E seeds. Sie sai seal uot. 
sl ! : Weight 14 lbs. Finished in Black 

. H { Leatherette. Garrard Motor new type, 

GIVE GREATER VOLUME THAN ; , ee eee 
MANY A CABINET MODEL oe | Ciitopone Sound Boe with ew tp 


Cliftophone Sound Box with new type 
e See Tone Arm. 
“° } | 
\ 
\ 
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PLAY EVERY NOTE IN THE = P, > 
MUSICAL SCALE WITHOUT rice ' 
‘*BLARE” OR DISTORTION Y 5 0 
ote iN e 8 
. COMPLETE 
SURPASS ALL OTHERS IN \ . 
PURITY OF TONE \ : oo 


IF NOT ITIS NO? Ve 


The WONDER’ Portable Model of 


/Littophone 


In case of difficulty write us for name and address of nearest dealer. 


CHAPPELL PIANO CO. LTD. 50 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Music lovers all over the country will hail with delight 
this great new departure we announce to-day. 


Sales of Imperial Records have been going ahead so fast 
that we decided some time ago it was due to the large 
playing public we serve to give them some of the 
benefit of this expanding demand for a high-class record 
at a popular price. 

WE THEREFORE DECIDED TO REDUCE THE 
PRICE TO 1/6, and as from Sept. 1st all Imperial 
10“ Records will be sold at this price. 


This reduction in price does not mean a reduction in 

quality. Exactly the same material is to be used, and 

the same pains taken over production. 

Remember, too, that the IMPERIAL RECORD is a 
“fh I real—not a camouflaged—1o" record ; with a durability en- 

wih i suring a long life of pure, sustained tone, and a playing 


ll ih I duration of 3 minutes that only a 10" record can give. 
! ul 
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Look through our list of October releases on 
another page. With their wonderful reduction in 
price, Imperials give the finest record value to-day. 


IMPERIAL, 
~ RECORDS 


\\ CRYSTALATE MFG CO., LTD., TONBRIDGE, KENT. 
London Depot: 69, Farringdon Road, E.C.1. 
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Ghe ASTRA Soundbox. (Patent) 


This really wonderful Super-Soundbox is altogether 
different from any other Soundbox both in Con- 
struction, Appearance, and Results. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


BODY. All Brass hand-turned shell. 

DIAPHRAGM. Specially built-up Composite Silk Diaphragm. 
NEEDLES. For use with Fibre Needles it is a revelation, 
FITTING. Universal fitting for any Tone-arm. 

STYLUS. All Steel Stylus bar which, owing to its rigidity, trans- 
mits every possible vibration to the Diaphragm. 
REPRODUCTION. The Reproduction is not necessarily louder, 
+ % ™ but fuller and more human and less gramophony than any 

_ other Soundbox at present on the market. 


PRICES: No. 2 (Plated Model) 21/- No. 3 “ Electric” 35/- 
No. 4 “ Electric” 42/- 








One of the very few Soundboxes that will do justice to the new Electric recordings. 
Generous allowance on your old Soundbox in part payment. 


Ghe ASTRA Scientifically hardened Green Fibre Needles 


These Needles have now been subjected to a further Toughening process to enable 
them to be used on the New Electric Recordings. These are the only Fibre Needles 
that will play the New Style Records without breaking down. Price per packet 1/- 
EVERY INSTRUMENT issued by all the leading makers alwaysinstock. Apart 
from this, if you should want to EXCHANGE your OLD STYLE GRAMOPHONE 
fora NEW STYLE MODEL, we can make you a generous allowance on your old 
instrument. In consequence we have always on hand a large selection of RE- 


CONDITIONED GRAMOPHONES by the Best Makers at Bargain Prices. List 
issued monthly. 


‘Records by Post 


We have heard much about Approval Schemes that have taken years to evolve, but we 
can send you any Record by any Company on Approval, and you are only expected to 
Keep those you like, and Return those that do not appeal to you. NO BETTER 
SCHEME IS POSSIBLE. In addition to this we will credit your account with a 
generous allowance for any used Records that you no longer wish to keep. 


Send for our 1928 Edition “ Everything for the Gramophone,” free on application. 


121, Shaftesbury Avenue 


Hours : 9 a.m. m. G d 
ped Seg London, W.C. 2 Phone : { Gerrard 4308 
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WORTH NOTING! 


he experience of a well- 
Rnown Joondon dealer: 




















“Qn Friday, September 30th, we fitted our 
show case with Zonophone Records together with 
your latest streamer. Within 20 minutes we sold | 


15 of the Records displayed !” 


FURTHER EVIDENCE 


of the 


AMAZING ee 


ZONOPHONE 
) RECORDS 


OVER 20VEARS 
REPUTATION 
FOR RECORDS OF 


QUALITY. 
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REGAL secure the Prize- __ ag 
Winning Bandinthe = a 
Crystal Palace 1000 Guineas 
Contest EXCLUSIVELY ‘+ 


CARLISLE Sr. STEPHENS 


BAN D ( Ciuunherland) 

{1 the lest Prece. THE WHITE RIDER 

lwo REGAL Records Nos. G896¢- Je" 
& GEIGE. lOinch 2b6each |} 
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HE uncanny perfection of Edison Bell Electron Records is not an 
accident. It is the result of enthusiasm, experiment, endeavour 
and more than thirty years’ experience. 
Electron Records have established a new standard. They are an 
achievement. We take pride in them. Hear them and our pride will 
be reflected in your pleasure. 
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ELECTRON RECORDS 


TRY THESE NEW NUMBERS 
10-inch, 3/- 10-inch, 3/- 


PERCIVAL MACKEY AND HIS KIT-CAT BAND CHAS. REMUE AND HIS NEW STOMPERS 
Halletujah. ORCHESTRA. 


0183 { Sometimes I’m Happy 


y. { Sha-Wan-Da-Moo. Fox- 
Fox-lrots trom ** Hit the Deck.”’ 0162 1 


Roll Up the Carpets. Trots. 
THE COVENT GARDEN SINGERS 
ROYAL ARTILLERY STRING BAND The Soldiers’ Chorus  (‘* Faust’). 


J Gounod.) In English. 
0177 Charmaine. The Waltz of To-day. 0176 The Pilgrims’ Chorus (** Tannhauser ’’). 


Doctrinen. The Waltz of Yesterday. (Wagner.) 


12-inch, 46 
HORACE SHELDON AND HIS LONDON 
PALLADIUM ORCHESTRA. 


X51 { Les Sirénes. (E. Waldteufel) Waltz. 
4 | L’Estudiantina. 


ISON BELL 
RECORDS 


169, REGENT ST., W.1, and all Dealers 
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“E.C.” Cheadle, Cheshire. 
i 15.10.27 


“Just a few lines to say how pleased I am 
with the new Zonophone Records of . . . . It is 
the grandest recording I have heard. I had three 
friends in this week and they each have the 

. on other makes of records including .... 
I put the Zonophone Records on and they were 
astounded. The result is that they have scrapped 
their records and purchased the Zonophones. I 
am recommending these records to every gramo- 
phone user I know as they don’t know what 
gems they are missing.” 


= 


people trouble to write testimonials—yet 
hundreds of letters are being received 
praising the new Zonophone Records 


HERE ARE TWO TYPICAL EXAMPLES 


*M.R.” Skipton. 
19.2.27 


“TI have been in the gramophone business 
for 25 years and carry stocks of five well known 
makes of records. With this experience I have 
no hesitation in saying that Zonophone Records 
are without any doubt the finest 2/6 record on 
the market. They have the tone and that little 
something which puts life into the music. After 
a customer has heard something on any other 
make I invariably say “Now just hear it on a 
Zonophone!” Without question—they speak 
for themselves.” 


Is this not wonderful ee of the qualities 





ZONOPHONE | 


OVER 20 YEARS 
FOR RECORDS OF 











| ZONOPHONE 


ch N z J Best Xmas Wishes to all those who, in 
— goodwill and profitable co-operation, 
REPUTATION have accompanied us still further along 
QUALITY the road to prosperity during 1927 
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“What Columbia — 
Scientific Research % 
has attained . 


‘The ONLY Scientific Gramophone, 





phone so perfect in 

every detail as the 

Viva-tonal Columbia. 
It is the result of costly 
and lengthy research in the 
Columbia scientific labora- 
tories—the first and only 
scientific gramophone. Its 
superiority lies in these 
features :-— 


é T HERE is no gramo- 








Even Response at all parts 
of the Scale; 

Increased Musical Range ; 

Finer Analysis of Detail; 

Greater Volume Without 
Distortion. 


TRACE Maem 


Prices from 
£4 15s. to 
50 Guineas. 






When choosing your Christ- 
mas gramophone hear the 
Viva-tonal Columbia and 


ra. pe | > one 
LISTEN FOR THE She NU ~ tonal 


| Columbia 


The ONLY Gramophone that gives Even 
Response thvoughout its ENTIRE Musical Range. 


SP KCI A | A Free Invitation Card to hear the wonderful New Viva-tonal 
\ d 4 4 Columbia at your nearest dealer, without obligation of any kind, 


IX7TT A’ y will begladly sent, together with complete illustrated catalogue, post 
IN \ I I A r ION free from Columbia, 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, London, EC. I. 
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FREE | 


We invite all readers of “‘Ghe Gramophone’”’ 
to send for a copy of this now famous 


Handbook. Sent post free, by return 





Contains full particulars 
of the unique Gramophone 
Exchange service for 








| RECORDS BY POST RECORDS ON APPROVAL 
| GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS EXCHANGED 
| 


MOTORS 
TONE ARMS 
SOUND BOXES 


And every possible requirement for the Gramophonist 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 
January List 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
g A. 330. Carmen—Selection ... “ie oes ae ain aii -- Bizet 
| Y 5 Il Trovatore—Selection = wits ~ sie ade .- Verdi 


Here are two standard selections re-recorded electrically by a combination which will be well known to every 
Zonophone enthusiast for its splendid records. This electrical version should be welcomed by all. 


SYDNEY COLTHAM (Tenor) with Orchestra. 
A. 331. Comfort Ye (‘‘ Messiah”) ave i “ae =o — Handel 
° Every Valley (‘‘Messiah”) ... ae “a os ais Handel 
Here you have one of the old Zonophone favourites re-recorded electrically by the original singer. The old 


recording was considered by many people amongst the finest vocal records ever issued. We need say no more, 
therefore, ihan that the electrical recording is even better. 


CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
5019. Minuet eco eas ase aso wwe ase i“ Boccherini 
“~ Sous Bois (In the forest) alte aah ons saa ee -. Staub 
Two delicate little orchestral numbers. An admirable record for those who are fond of light music 


attractively rendered. 
BESSIE JONES (Soprano) with Orchestra 
5022. Beloved, in your absence (No. 3. ‘* A Lover in Damascus”) Woodforde-Finden 
FOSTER RICHARDSON (Bass) with Orchestra 
ee How many a lonely caravan (No. 4. ‘A Lover in Damascus”) Woodforde-Finden 


The above is the second of our series of records, "A Lover in Damascus." We strongly commend this 
beautiful music to the attention of all who are not yet familiar with it. Do not fail to obtain the first record 
issued last month, and watch for the third one, which will appear next month, 


ELSIE SOUTHGATE (Violin) with Cinema Organ A pani t 
5024. Because = one as sas ade nei a D’Hardelot 
* Mighty lak’ a rose... eve ete see a va «. Nevin 


Again we have a re-recording of two great old favourites by the original Zonophone artiste, this time with 
cinema organ accompaniment. The old violin records by Miss Elsie Southgate are recognised generally as 


masterpieces. This is her first electrical recording, and it does full justice to her wonderful technique and her 
magnificent instrument. 
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This Month’s Extract from our Mail Bag. 
« F, M.,” BEVERLEY, EAST YORKS, 28/11/27. 
“Your series of vocal gems from the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas is absolutely fine. I do not think I have 
heard anything to beat them—they are really a triumph of brilliant recording. And the price. . . .!” 
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FREE | 


We invite all readers of “‘Ghe Gramophone” 
to send for a copy of this now famous 


Handbook. Sent post free, by return 


Contains full particulars 
of the unique Gramophone 
Exchange service for 





RECORDS BY POST RECORDS ON APPROVAL 
GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS EXCHANGED 
MOTORS, TONE ARMS, AND SOUND BOXES 
And every possible requirement for the Gramophonist 
Have you tried the Wonderful New “Astra-Electric’’ Sound Box? 

If not, you should do so AT ONCE 
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ELECTRICAL a RECORDINGS 
Selections from February List 


STRING SEXTETTE 
5035. Baby’s Sweetheart ee wd axe aes an 90 ee.  Corri 
99 Little Toddlekins i <4 as ia ee «. Byng 


This record is devoted to some very charming string music which can be highly recommended to those who 


favour light orchestral pieces. 
BESSIE JONES (Soprano) with Orchestra 
5036. If in the Great Bazaars (*‘ A Lover in Damascus”) ‘ae Woodforde-Finden 


BESSIE JONES and FOSTER RICHARDSON (Duet) with Orchestra 
%” Allah be with us (‘‘ A Lover in Damascus”) eee — Woodforde-Finden 
This is the third of our three records—‘‘A Lover in Damascus" Widespread interest has been aroused in 
these records because they feature this beautiful music of Miss Woodforde-Finden electrically recorded for the first 
time. On noaccount should lovers of the well-known Indian Love Lyrics fail to obtain records Nos. 5004, 5022, 
5036, by the same gifted composer. 
ELSIE SOUTHGATE (Violin) with Cinema Organ A pani t 
5040. Simple Aveu ... oes see ree ove ae ses ...» Thome 
a L’Extase wep ane eee iit ove aaa “ee --- Thome 
Elsie Southgate. of course, needs no introduction, but we would like to remind you that she is the fortunate 
possessor of a magnificent violin. She has here re-recorded electrically two fine old favourites and the record is 
still further improved by the cinema organ accompaniment. ; 
BESSIE JONES (Soprano) with Orchestra H | 
5042. Llam y Cariadau ise a née wis seu we Hughes ; 
“ O na Byddai ’n haf o hyd eit +0 “oo pore “ae --- Davies : 
Two very beautiful pieces sung in Welsh by a soprano who will be well known to all. We hope our Welsh 
friends will make a point of hearing this exceedingly good record. 
THE RHYTHMIC EIGHT (Conducted by Bert Firman) 
5045. Are you happy? Fox-trot (with Vocal Chorus) coo «- Yellen & Ager 
a Is she my girl friend? Fox-trot (with Vocal Chorus) .., «- Yellen & Ager 
5046. Corn Fed—Fox-trot ae ose ren ee a .. Effros & Wall 
= Polly—Fox-trot wd een qs eee een Zamecnik 


The Rhythmic Eight appears for the first time on the Zonophone list. They have been remarkably well 
reviewed by the dance journals and undoubtedly present dance records of a very high technical standard. They 
are commended confidently to the most fastidious experts. 


OUR FEBRUARY LIST ALSO INCLUDES THREE SPLENDID ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS BY 
SIR HARRY LAUDER, TOGETHER WITH NUMEROUS OTHER RECORDS OF A POPULAR NATURE. 


This Month’s Extract from our Mail Bag. 


‘** Tam sure everyone will admit that the Zonophone records of ‘A Lover in Damascus’ are an artistic triumph. 
Let 1928 bring forth more such. 
i “Wishing you every success.” B.C.B. Southampton. 1/1/28, 
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GEORGE ROSE HOTEL CECIL ORCH. 
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iit 














NO OTHER RECORDS 1__—“ $0 GOOD TO-DAY 
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PANATROPE 


Ghe Electrical Instrument 
that makes music live! 


When you have heard a Panatrope you will never want to hear an ordinary 
gramophone again, for it is the most magnificent instrument the world has 
yet heard. It contains :-— 


1 An electrical valve amplifier. 


2 A magnetically operated instrument for playing records that far 
surpasses the old mechanical sound-box method. 


3 A Rice Kellogg loud speaker that gives absolutely pure reproduction for 
your wireless as well as for your records. 


It gives you command over sufficient volume to fill a ballroom cr 
the most delicate reproduction to fascinate the listeners in a small room. 
Complete in beautiful Mahogany Cabinet from 65 Gns. 


PLAYS ANY MAKE OF RECORD 


Tf your usual shop cannot supp 'y you, write io 


BRITISH BRUNSWICK LTD., 15-19, Cavendish Place, W.1 


Velegraphic Address: *‘ Panatrope, Wesdo, London” 
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ELECTRICAL 
Selections from March List 


12-inch, 4/- Green Label 


ZONOPHONE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY 
A. 332. Vocal Gems from “ Pirates of Penzance,” Parts 1 and 2 wis «- Sullivan 


} Y Our 12-inch, 4/- series of Vocal Gems from the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas has been one of the outstanding 
features of gramophone achievements during recent months. ‘This is the sixth of these records we have issued 
since January, 1927, and the series is now nearing completion. The wonderful testimony we have received from 
the public throughout the country indicates that interest in the Sullivan Operas increases yearly. 


BARRINGTON HOOPER (Tenor) with Organ Accompaniment 


A. 333. How vain is man (“‘ Judas Maccabeus ”’) ... «- Handel 
+“ Sing ye praise (*‘ Hymn of Praise”) “az Mendelssohn 
Two beautiful compositions that are particularly suitable to Barrington Hooper's 

cultured voice. The record is particularly complete in its accompaniment, which is 

played on one of Londou’s finest organs. No music lover should miss these two 
beautifully recorded gems of oratorio. 


10-inch, 2/6 Green Label 
UNITED STATES MARINE BAND 
5050. Second Connecticut March ... wane one ae ad Reeves 


99 Semper Fidelis March a soe 4 Pens ae Sousa 


The United States Marine Band is the pride of America. These two marches are their particular favourites, 
the latter being the regular march of the Marine Corps, commonly called the “ President's Own March.” This is 
the last word in band records and you should not fail to hear it. 

















—————E— 








CHURCH CHOIR with Grand Organ A i 
5054. Glorious things of Thee are spoken ... sa iia fi Haydn 
an Hark, hark, my Soul... est am ade awe end a Smart 
; Zonophones have a reputation of their own for records of religious music. For many years they have catered 
i] i consistently for the lover of Church music. This is a typically l.felike recording. 


CHARLES W. SAXBY, F.R.C.O. (Cinema Organ Solos) 
5057. Raymond Overture, Parts land2 ... eee ... Thomas 


The cinema organ makes its own special appeal. It is interesting to hear this 
brilliant overture renuered by one instrument, with the same richness of effect that one 
looks for from a full band or orchestra. 





Ask your dealer for complete 8-page list with details of all recent issues. 


INCOMPARABLE RECORDING 
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PANATROPE 


Ghe Electrical Instrument 
that makes music live! 


When you have heard a Panatrope you will never want to hear an ordinary 
gramophone again, for it is the most magnificent instrument the world has 
yet heard. It contains :-— 


1 An electrical valve amplifier. 


2 A magnetically operated instrument for playing records that far 
surpasses the old mechanical sound-box method. 


3 A Rice Kellogg loud speaker that gives absolutely pure reproduction for 
your wireless as well as for your records. 


It gives you command over sufficient volume to fill a ballroom or 
the most delicate reproduction to fascinate the listeners in a small room. 


Complete in beautiful Mahogany Cabinet from 65 Gns. 
PLAYS ANY MAKE OF RECORD 


If your usual shop cannot supply you, write to 


BRITISH BRUNSWICK LTD., 15-19, Cavendish Place, W.1 


Telezraphic Addrest: *‘ Panatrope, Wesdo, London” 
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ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS 
Selections from April List 


12-iach, 4j- Green Label 
CHARLES W. SAXBY, F.R.C.O. (Cinema Organ Solos) 
A. 334. ‘* Classica” Potpourri (Selection), Parts 1 and 2. 


A delightful selection from the popular classics, including works from many of the 
famous composers. 














BERT FIRMAN’S ORCHESTRA 
A. 335. Rhapsody in Blue, Parts 1 and 2 





Gershwin 
_ Here is a magnificent record of Gershwin’s masterpiece. This is an unusual composition of asatirical nature 

which has earned widespread admiration. It is here played by a specially s ipp.emented orchestra and can 

certainly claim to be the finest recording of this work obtainable. On no accuunt should this record be missed. 








10-inch, 2/6 Green Label 





THE ADELPHI ORCHESTRA 
5069. Clowns in Clover (Selection), Parts 1 and 2 _ arr. Pether 


A delightful arrangement of the best numbers from this successful musical play. The orchestra is one new 
to the Zonophone list and is particularly at ease with this type of music, 


SYDNEY COLTHAM (Tenor) with Orchestra 


5070. Ths green hills o’ Somerset 5x8 eee ove Coates 


“ It is only a tiny garden Haydn Wood 


Here are two graid old songs re-recorded electrically by one of the greatest of all 
gramophone favourites. 





GEORGE LE MAIRE AND REX VAN (Humorous Dialogue) 
5077. The Black Jacks, Parts 1 and 2 
Humorists of this type are at present in great vogue. In resp»nse to the many special requests we have 
had for a record of this nature we are issuing the above. The record presents two black-faced gentlemen of 
leisure, plump, ragged and elegant, exchanging observations on sundry choice topics and life in general. 
Ask your dealer for complete 8-page list with details of all recent issues. 


INCOMPARABLE RECORDING 
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PAN ATROPE 


e Electrical Instrument 
wl makes music live! 


When you have heard a Panatrope you will never want to hear an ordinary 

gramophone again, for it is the most magnificent instrument the world has 

yet heard. It contains :— 

1 An electrical valve amplifier. 

2 A magnetically operated instrument for playing records that far 
surpasses the old mechanical sound-box method. 

3 A Rice Kellogg loud speaker that gives absolutely pure reproduction for 
your wireless as well as for your records. 

It gives you command over sufficient volume to fill a ballroom or 

the most delicate reproduction to fascinate the listeners in a small room. 


Complete in beautiful Mahogany Cabinet from G5 Gns. 
PLAYS ANY MAKE OF RECORD 


If your usual shop cannot: supp'y you, write to 


BRITISH BRUNSWICK LTD., 15-19, Cavendish Place, W.1 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Panatrope, Wesdo, London.” 
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ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS 
Selections from May List 


12-inch, 4/- Green Label 
ZONOPHONE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY 
A. 336. Vocal Gems from “ Patience,” Parts 1 and 2 ... we dea Sullivan 
The Zonophone Vocal Gems from the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas have created something of a furore in 


gramophone circles. ‘They are indubitably excellent and remarkably cheap. This is the seventh issued; do not 
fail to hear it and its six splendid prede.essors. 





ESTHER COLEMAN (Contralto) with Orchestra 
A. 337. Abide with me _... see sii Se4 ae Liddle 
* The Lost Chord ... ve oa a .- Sullivan 
It was our aim in re-recording these two grand tit'es by the electrical process 


to make a record which would be a permanent credit to our catalogue, and with 
the aid of Miss Coleman's truly delightful voice we have obtained a very fire 


recording. 
10-inch, 2/6 Green Label 


THE ADELPHI ORCHESTRA 
5086. Lilac Time, Selection, Parts 1 and 2 soe ia Schubert arr. Clutsam 


Here is a skilful selection of the best music from one of the most successful musical plays of recent times. 
An ideal record for those who favour light orchestral music. 


R, ARNOLD GREIR, F.R.C.O, (Grand Organ Solo) 


5087. Hearts of Oak, The British Grenadiers, Home Sweet Home, The Bonnie Banks of 


Loch Lomond, Annie Laurie, March of the Men of Harlech, The Minstrel Boy, 
Rule Bri.annia. 


Here are some good old National Airs played with fine verve and enthusiasm by this gifted organist. 


BARRINGTON HOOPER (Tenor) with Organ 
5088. The Rosary ... ie ae ae sat Nevin 
de She is far from the Land ide sae «-- Lambert 





EsTHER COLEMAN 





All Zonophcne enthusiasts will be familiar with Barrington Hooper's fine 
vocal qualities. We can say no more than that he sings these beautiful, old 
favourites in his very best style. 


Ask your dealer for complete 8-page list with details of all recent issues. wee . 


INCOMPARABLE RECORDING Baranerow Hooper 
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